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TARIFF 


International Commerce and Finance 
In a Changing World 


International commerce and finance trace back largely 
(1) to the uneven distribution of natural resources, — fish- 
eries and forests, metals and other minerals, deposits of 
other useful materials, and bases for agricultural production 
(such as soils, temperature, rainfall, the seasons, natural 
flora and fauna, etc.); (2) to the equally uneven develop- 
ment of the human race, — both as to numerical strength 
and character of nationalities and individuals; and (3) to 
the lack of uniformity in the rise of the arts and sciences and 
in the utilization of the results of discovery and invention for 
the up-building of different regions and of different living 
standards within different nations. 


Largely because of this unequal distribution of resources, 
uneven development of human beings and lack of uniformity 
in the rise of the arts and sciences and in the utilization of 
the results of discovery and inventions, there has grown up 
a world-wide trade in commodities between different regions 
and the people of different nations. This, together with travel 
and migrations of people and capital, led inevitably (a) to 
international relationships in the field of monetary materials, 
units and values, financial institutions, etc., and (b) to the 
necessity first for government supervision, and then regula- 
tion, of international travel, migrations, investments, com- 
merce, finance and related problems. 
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I. GROWTH OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 


During Colonial days the foreign trade of the United 
States was meager. During the first year of our national 
existence, 1790, the total value of exports and imports (in- 
cluding reexports) was less than $50,000,000, or one per- 
cent of the average value of exports plus imports during the 
last five years. 

As recently as 100 years ago, — 1840, — when the popu- 
lation was 17 million, the total value of exports plus imports 
was $221,928,000, or an average of $13 per capita. During 
the last five years our foreign trade has averaged almost 
exactly 5 billion dollars annually, or $40 per capita. Thus, 
the foreign trade of the United States has not only kept 
pace with the tremendous growth in population, but has in- 
creased slightly more than three times as rapidly. In other 
words, our international commerce has kept pace with world- 
wide discoveries of new materials and products, the ad- 
vancement of the arts and sciences, and the constantly ad- 
vancing standards of living. 

Since the turn of the century, the dollar value of both 
exports and imports has fluctuated tremendously due to 
extraordinary changes in price levels and extreme changes in 
both supply and demand of various commodities due to the 
World War, the subsequent period of reconstruction, and 
finally, the destructive period of deflation and international 
depression. 

During the present series of foreign wars our trade has 
again become confused. Exports of most farm products have 
almost ceased while exports of chemical products, metals and 
mineral products, in general, have risen sharply. Changes in 
imports have been almost as erratic. 


II. CONTRAST BETWEEN FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THAT OF OTHER PRINCIPAL NATIONS 


The importance of international trade differs widely 
among leading nations as it does among the much larger 
number of smaller countries. Because a nation does not have 
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a large volume of foreign trade it does not follow that that 
nation is poor. Indeed, the reverse may be true. A great 
and powerful nation might be so well provided with so nearly 
all of the products needed or wanted by its people that the 
volume of foreign trade might be reduced to a relatively 
unimportant amount. On the other hand, other nations or 
groups of nations might find it highly necessary to engage in 
a tremendous volume of foreign trade in order to supply 
themselves with the needs and wants of their people, and 
in turn, to pay for the products imported by a comparable 
volume of exports. 

Thus it happens that among a group of relatively old and 
well established northern and western European countries 
the situation is very different from that found in the United 
States. A recent report on the population of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, France and 
United Kingdom gives a total of 123,345,000, or only 
slightly less than the population of the United States. Yet 
in 1937, when the United States had imports for consump- 
tion valued at only $3,010,000,000, these 8 countries had 
imports valued at $10,205,000,000 (current dollars) or over 
3 times as large as the United States. Imports per capita 
in 1937 were as follows: 


United States .$ 25.10 


Nom way. . 5 ...f 110.45 Belomimar yo $106.25 
Sweden ....... 85.10 Switzerland ... 98.75 
Denmark: .¢.. 99.90 Prancev ace 40.50 
Netherlands ... 98.80 United Kingdom 108.20 


In contrast, Asia (not including Siberia, which is included 
with Russia) has 52.8% of the world’s population, yet ac- 
counts for only 13.4% of world imports. China and India 
with 40%, or two-fifths, of the world’s population had im- 
ports of only 60 cents and $1.80 per capita respectively in 
1937. 

Thus, imports may be under a dollar or over a hundred 
dollars per capita (and exports in proportion) depending 
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upon a long list of factors such as abundance of raw mate- 
rial, diversity of natural resources, characteristics of the pop- 
ulation, advancement of the arts and sciences, and the utili- 
zation of inventions and discoveries, standards of living, etc. 

Altogether too frequently it is erroneously stated that the 
volume of foreign trade (whether measured in terms of 
quantity or value) is wholly, or almost entirely, due to public 
policy and the attitude of government in the matter of for- 
eign relations. While that is a greatly exaggerated statement 
it is true that government policy is especially important from 
the standpoint of public revenue and from the standpoint 
of standards of living and protection to producers of raw 


materials, agriculture, industry and labor as well as from 


other points of view as will be indicated in the following 
sections of this report. 

Brief reference will be made to the first 125 years of 
national existence (1790-1915) and a somewhat more de- 
tailed review of the experience of the United States during 
the last 25 years (1915-1940), following which it will ex- 
amine somewhat more in detail present world-wide economic 
and political conditions and outline some of the problems the 
United States must face in developing its own program for 
dealing with new conditions in a changing world. 


III. NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATEs 1790-1915 


Over a long period of years, in the case of practically all 
separate countries, the national government has assumed a 
direct interest in international trade and other economic re- 


lationships with all foreign countries. In the case of the. 
United States, the regulation of foreign commerce was spe-— 


cifically assigned to the federal government by the Consti-_ 
tution. ide et 

The national government performed its function in three 
principal ways: First, acceptance of such international law 
as existed or as developed during the last century to guide 
relationships with others until such times as agreements or 
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treaties were negotiated. And second, negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties or agreements with each of the several for- 
eign nations. To this extent rules and regulations govern- 
ing trade and other economic relationships were the result of 
accepting such international law as existed or negotiations 
between the government of the United States and the gov- 
ernments of foreign countries. 

The third approach to the subject was through the pas- 
sage of tariff acts from time to time almost exclusively de- 
voted to the setting up of rates of duty imposed upon imports 
from foreign countries into the United States. The Constitu- 
tion specifically prohibited the imposition of customs duties, 
taxes, excises, or tariffs on the exportation of goods. 

From the inception of the national government of the 
United States, the Congress recognized tariff acts both as 
measures for the raising of revenue for the national govern- 
ment and as measures to stimulate foreign trade at the same 
time that they protected all producers of commodities on the 
one hand and consumers and the standard of living of all 
groups on the other. 


IV. THe TARrirr, — REVENUE, RATEs oF Duty, 
AND FREE LISTS 


Revenue: During the early years (March 4, 1789 to De- 
cember 31, 1800) the ordinary receipts of the national gov- 
ernment averaged $5,717,000 annually, and of this, $5,020,- 
000 was received from customs duties collected. Thus, in the 
beginning the tariff provided the national government with 
practically all revenue for all purposes. In the meantime, 
revenue collected annually from customs duties had increased 
about 100 fold by 1925, while total national revenue in- 
creased more nearly 1,000 fold and current deficits for sev- 
eral years have been made up by increasing the national 
indebtedness. 

In passing it may be well to note that during the first one- 
half of our national existence practically all revenue for the 
national government came from customs duties. The national 
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government had “practically no other source of ordinary re- 
ceipts” during that period except small amounts from sale of 
public lands and minor miscellaneous sources. 

Rates of Duty: From the beginning customs duties have 
generally been imposed on the foreign invoice value of duti- 
able imports. During the decade 1821-30 the ratio of duties 
to value of dutiable commodities imported was 49.20% ; and 
during the next decade, 1831-1840, the ratio was 38.02%. 
During only two periods did the ratio fall below 25%, — 
1851-60 and 1916-20. It is well here to note that with many 
important tariff rates stated in the form of specific duties, 
fluctuations were more largely due to changes in the prices 
or value of the commodities imported than changes in the 
specific rates of duty imposed by Congress. Thus, during the 
World War period, 1916-20, the low average ratio 
(22.10%) was largely due to the extraordinary price level of 
commodities imported. During the post-war decade, 1921-30, 
the average rate (37.95%) was substantially lower than 
during the corresponding decade one hundred years ago 
(49.20%) and lower than during the following decade 
(1831-40) when it was 38.02%. 

Free Lists: From the earliest days Congress has consid- 
ered the desirability of permitting the importation of com- 
modities from foreign areas without the imposition of 
tarifis, —- however badly the national government needed 
revenue. Going back to the early period 1821-30 with aver- 
age annual imports valued at $56,749,000, items on the free 
list were valued at $3,325,000, or 5.86% of all imports. The 
proportion maintained on the free list varied from decade to 
decade until during the 25-year period, 1890-1915 (before 
the World War) imports on the free list frequently 
amounted to 50% of the value of all imports. During the 
five years preceding the World War the free list accounted 
for 56.89% of all imports. 

During the last 25 years (1916 to date) imports on the 
free list have averaged more than 60% of the value of all im- 
ports. In other words, the policy of the national government 
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has been to strive constantly to build up the highest possible 
level of living standards by making it easy to secure exotic 
products from all parts of the world and at the same time 
to provide every known class of raw material needed by 
American industries. This, on the one hand, has tended to 
provide the largest possible amount of employment in fac- 
tories, and on the other hand, has provided the people of this 
country with the widest range of products at lowest practic- 
able price levels. Furthermore, by encouraging the importa- 
tion of foreign materials not in too direct competition with 
domestic products, a foundation was laid for the possible ex- 
portation of a corresponding volume of domestic commodi- 
ties most economically and efficiently produced in this coun- 
try and able to compete on the world markets with the prod- 
ucts of other areas. Both imports and exports have therefore 
been stimulated. 


V. FOREIGN COMMERCE AND FINANCE SINCE 
THE WORLD WAR 


Beginning with the outbreak of the World War economic 
conditions in most countries have been in such a state of con- 
fusion and chaos that complete new approaches to the prob- 
lems of foreign trade and finance were found necessary not 
only by practically all foreign countries but also by the 
United States. The war itself, as it spread from one country 
to another, led to: 


(a) Collapse in production (in the war zone) of impor- 
tant staples such as wheat, oats, barley, rye and sugar and 
potatoes and actual destruction of other sources of food such 
as beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry. 


(b) Complete government control of distribution and per 
capita consumption first of foodstuffs and later of many other 
important commodities. 

(c) Disorganization, destruction and control of ocean 
transportation and therefore of sources of foodstuffs and 
raw materials having their origin in distant parts of the 
world. 
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(d) Far-flung attempts in non-European areas to supply 
food and other deficiencies, — such as expansion in produc- 
tion of wheat and other grain crops in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, Argentine and elsewhere, tremendous ex- 
pansion of sugar production in Cuba and other tropical areas, 
etc. 


(e) The above major dislocations in production, con- 
sumption, transportation, expansion, etc., together with the 
war itself and many less important movements in turn laid 
the foundation first for tremendous inflation in prices, wages 
and other basic economic factors and led to the piling up of 
government debts, burdensome taxes, and a complete shift in 
the creditor-debtor status of countries as well as general con- 
fusion and chaos in economic relations. 


It is unnecessary here to record the extent of debts and 
taxes and the shift in creditor-debtor status of nations. It will 
be enough to recall that the wholesale price of all commodi- 
ties in the United States rose from an index number of 68.1 
in 1914 (1926-100) to 154.4 in 1920. Thus, prices in gen- 
eral increased substantially more than 100%. Wages, prop- 
erty values and other economic factors rapidly followed in 
the same direction. All of these led to the post-war decade of 
deflation and reorganization which culminated in the world- 
wide depression. | 

The bearing of the above on the foreign commerce and 
finance of the United States is best illustrated by noting that 
the total dollar value of exports and imports during the last 
year before the World War (1914) amounted to $4,258,- 
500,000. In five years this reached almost 12 billion dollars 
and in 1920 amounted to $13,506,500,000. In other words, 
the foreign trade of this country increased about 250%. Ex- 
ports increased so much more than imports that a complete 
change in the creditor-debtor status of this and other coun- 
tries took place. Thus, during the five years 1916-20 exports 
from the United States exceeded imports by considerably 
more than 16 billion dollars. This was sufficient not only to 
pay off all former indebtedness of the United States to the 
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world, but to place this country in a strong creditor position. 
(For export-import trade volume 1900-39 see Appendix I.) 
Because of the wide-spread international economic con- 
fusion briefly referred to above, the government of the 
United States found it necessary to develop a complete new 
program for the supervision and regulation of foreign com- 
merce, especially during the post-war period 1920-1940. 
The following are the more important actions taken by this 
country during the 25-year period 1915-40 with regard to 
foreign trade and especially with regard to tariff policies: 


1. Creation of United States Tariff Commission as a 
fact-finding body, 1915, to advise with Congress and the 
President. 

2. Passage of Anti-Dumping Act, 1921. 

3. Emergency Tariff Act to stop flood of imports and for 
protection of agriculture, May 27, 1921. 

4. General Tariff Revision, September 22, 1922. 

5. General Tariff Revision, June 17, 1930. 

6. Introduction of flexible provisions in tariff-making with 
reference to rates, classification, etc. (Section 315, Act of 
1922 and Section 336, Act of 1930). 

7. Introduction of provisions to deal with unfair methods 
of competition in foreign trade (Section 316, Act of 1922 and 
337, Act of 1930.) 

8. Introduction of provisions to deal with foreign discrim- 
inations against the commerce of the United States (Section 
317, Act of 1922 and Section 338, Act of 1930.) 

9. Legislation in 1933 (extended in later acts) providing 
for revaluation of gold and silver as the basis for an inter- 
national measure of value and medium of exchange. 

10. Passage of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in the 
form of an amendment to the Tariff Act of 1930 (Section 
350 passed in June, 1934 for a period of three years; 
amended and extended an additional three years in 1937; 
extended for an additional period of three years by resolu- 
tion in 1940.) 
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In addition to the above, excise taxes were imposed on cer- 
tain imports in revenue acts beginning with that of 1932 and 
special sections dealing with tariffs on imported commodi- 
ties were included in such legislation as the National Recov- 
ery and Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Aside from the revisions in rates of duty and excise taxes 
imposed on imports in the several acts referred to above, it 
is important to call attention to eight specific features of the 
legislation enacted during the past 25 years in an attempt to 
meet new conditions developing out of the World War. 


(a) Creating the Tariff Commission as a fact-finding 
body. 


(b) The Anti-Dumping Act. 


(c) Provision for administrative adjustments in rates of 
duty, classifications, etc. (the so-called flexible provisions. ) 


(d) Procedure for dealing with unfair methods of com- 
petition in foreign trade. 


(e) Provisions dealing with foreign discriminations 
against the trade of the United States. 


(f) Revaluation of gold and silver. 


(g) Provisions for negotiating reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 


(h) Legislation to protect American agriculture, indus- 
try, and labor against foreign competition as a feature of 
N.R.A. and A.A.A. 

The post-war decade (1919-29) was one of attempt at 
reconstruction, but none the less, one of general or world- 
wide economic confusion and chaos. European nations found 
it impossible to make reparations payments or liquidate gov- 
ernment indebtedness; taxes continued extremely burden- 
some; warring nations Sienna) as rapidly as possible to re- 
store production of foodstuffs and raw materials as well as to 
carry forward reconstruction programs, but other countries, 
including the United States, which had greatly expanded pro- 
duction, were anxious to continue to supply Europe. This led 
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to a new price collapse and greater confusion in the field of 
international indebtedness. 

To illustrate the deflationary change taking place, it is im- 
portant to remember that the wholesale price index for all 
commodities in the United States fell from 154.4 in 1920 to 
86.4 in 1930 before the precipitous depression of 1931-32-33 
set in. Dollar value of imports fell from $5,278,000,000 in 
1920 to $3,061,000,000 in 1930 and to only $1,323,000,000 
in 1932. Exports fell from $8,228,000,000 in 1920 to $3,- 
843,000,000 in 1930 and to only $1,611,000,000 in 1932, 
a decrease of 80% in 12 years. Thus, in these three major 
economic categories, prices and volume of foreign trade de- 
creased not far from 50% from the high point in 1920 dur- 
ing the decade following the World War. And by 1932 the 
price index was down from 154.4 in 1920 to only 64.8 in 
1932 while the total of exports and imports was down from 
$13,506,000,000 in 1920 to only $2,934,000,000 in 1932. 
In conclusion, it should be noted that while the post-war dec- 
ade was one of reconstruction, it was a period of debt mora- 
toriums, collapse in financial institutions, currency devalua- 
tions and decline in foreign trade. And by 1932-33 the world 
economic structure had reached a very low ebb. At this criti- 
cal point an attempt to restore world economic equilibrium at 
the World Economic Conference was destroyed because of 
inability of the government of the United States and the gov- 
ernments of other nations to reach accord. 


VI. Our FOREIGN COMMERCE AND FINANCE IN A RAPIDLY 
CHANGING WorLD 1930 To DaTE AND 1940 FoRWARD 


Economic conditions throughout the world have become 
increasingly so much more confused and chaotic since 1930 
that at the present time there is much evidence to suggest that 
neither (a) international commercial law, (b) commercial 
treaties and reciprocal trade agreements, (c) tariff acts, nor 
(d) the special features referred to above (such as Anti- 
Dumping acts, administrative adjustments in tariff rates, acts 
to penalize foreign discriminations and unfair methods of 
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competition in international trade etc.) will suffice to provide 
necessary supervision or regulation over the foreign com- 
merce and finance of this country with the return of world 
peace. Indeed, with the restoration of world peace, which is 
so ardently desired by all of the people of this country, there 
is increasing evidence that complete new approaches to the 
problems of promotion and regulation of foreign commerce 
and finance may be all the more necessary for many years to 
come. Space does not permit a more detailed review of de- 
velopments during the last decade (1930-40), but attention 
must be called to several important economic elements which 
have become greatly distorted and magnified in their rela- 
tionships to each other and which will necessarily have a 
tremendous bearing upon the movement of commerce and 
finance between the United States and foreign countries dur- 
ing the years ahead. Some of the more important factors in- 
volved are as follows: 


1. World-wide government debt burdens: During the last 
25 years most of the important nations of our modern world, 
which were largely free of debt before the outbreak of the 
first World War, have become so burdened with debt that 
many, if not most, of them approach government bankruptcy. 
In many cases the debt burdens referred to were accumu- 
lated chiefly during the World War period, 1915-20. 

During the decade 1920-30, however, government debts 
within nations were completely liquidated in some cases 
through bankruptcy; in still other cases government debts 
were increased; in still other cases (as in the United States) 
government debts were greatly reduced through orderly gov- 
ernment procedure. Thus, in this country the national debt 
was reduced substantially 10 billion dollars during the dec- 
ade, — from about 26 billion to about 16 billion dollars. 

Government debts contracted between nations and the goy- 
ernments of foreign countries or their nationals frequently 
followed an entirely different pattern from internal debts 
between governments and their own people. Thus, obliga- 
tions between the defeated central European powers and the 
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victors continued to add to the economic chaos and were a 
factor leading to the ultimate world-wide depression of the 
decade 1930-40. On the other hand, efforts were made to 
adjust the indebtedness between the nations of Europe and 
the United States, partly through cancellation and partly 
through orderly liquidation. However, relatively little was 
accomplished during the decade 1920-30 and a practically 
complete moratorium was finally resorted to and has con- 
tinued through much of the last decade. 


Thus, the world enters the new decade 1940-...., bur- 
dened with unsolved international debt problems so formid- 
able as to indicate continued economic chaos in view of the 
tremendous bearing of these items upon international com- 
merce and finance. Thus, if international government debts 
amounted to no more than 25 billion dollars, and if a 4% 
rate of interest were involved, it would require the annual 
transfer of a billion dollars in commodities, monetary metals, 
or other items merely to take care of interest. And if these 
debts were to be liquidated in a period of 25 years, it would 
require the transfer of the equivalent of another billion dol- 
lars annually. This is assuming that (a) no new volume of 
reparations payments are imposed as a result of wars now 
raging, (b) no new intergovernmental loans are made dur- 
ing the progress of the wars, and (c) no post-war loans are 
‘made between governments for reconstruction purposes after 
the conclusion of the wars. 


In this brief discussion reference is only made to the world- 
wide government debt structure. Perhaps equally difficult 
problems will present themselves with reference to the inter- 
national debtor-creditor status of the nationals or citizens 
of different countries. In other words, the whole problem of 
servicing and liquidating the foreign indebtedness between 
the citizens of different countries may have an equally dis- 
turbing effect upon international payments whether for com- 
merce or for other purposes. 

But the government debts of many of the leading nations 
cannot be charged wholly or even primarily to the first World 
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War or the decade following. During the recent ten years 
(1930-40) vast new government indebtedness has been piled 
up in many cases. Partly this was brought about as a result 
of current revolutions, invasions, wars and defense pro- 
grams; but partly it was the result of national policy pur- 
sued incident to the world-wide depression. Thus, in the 
United States national debt was increased substantially from 
16 billion to 46 billion dollars, — an increase of not far from 
30 billion dollars, although this country was not engaged in 
revolutions, invasions or wars and had not started a national 
defense program. 

During the years just ahead (in view of commitments 
made by the national government during recent months) the 
national debt of this country may easily reach 60 billion dol- 
lars. Service charges on such a national debt might easily 
reach 2 billion dollars annually. In order to preserve the 
credit of the national government, it might become neces- 
sary to shift many commitments recently assumed by the 
national government back to states, cities, counties and other 
minor civil divisions, or to impose heavy import duties on im- 
ported food and beverage materials (such as tea, coffee, 
cocoa, bananas, etc.) , industrial raw materials (such as rub- 
ber, silk, tin, etc.), and other commodities imported (such 
as luxury goods and other items). The above is sufficient to 
indicate the important relationship between burdensome gov- 
ernment debts and the problems of international commerce 
and finance to be dealt with during the decade ahead of us. 


2. Taxes: In their struggle to maintain solvency, to pay 
interest on past indebtedness and begin orderly liquidation, 
to carry on normal government activities as well as new ac- 
tivities and otherwise continue the usual functions of gov- 
ernment, many nations, including the United States, have 
during recent years introduced tax systems so burdensome as 
to threaten the very existence of the free enterprise system 
which resulted in such tremendous progress throughout the 
world over a long period prior to 1915. And evidently the 
end is not in sight. Apparently new and more burdensome 
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taxes or other sources of revenue must be found by the gov- 
ernments of this and other countries. The extent to which 
this may burden international commerce and finance is not 
yet clear. Already a number of countries have started to im- 
pose not merely additional tariffs and excises on exports and 
imports of commodities, but corresponding charges upon in- 
ternational financial transactions of every kind. 

Since we are dealing with only the bearing of the tax struc- 
ture upon future development of international commerce 
and finance, it is unnecessary to dwell upon the rising tide 
of trade barriers between states such as in the United States. 
However imposed or collected and whatever the purpose may 
be, it is important to note that all of these new taxes and con- 
trol devices do serve to burden commerce. Already in the 
United States taxes amount to between one-fifth and one- 
fourth of the national income. The best reports available 
indicate that in some foreign countries (now engaged in a 
life and death struggle for existence) taxes in all forms ap- 
proach 50% of the national income. Where complete cen- 
tralization of all economic activities has been taken over by 
the government (as in Russia) the cost of maintaining the 
government as such is difficult to determine since revenue for 
direct government purposes is taken directly from all forms 
of business enterprise. 

3. Financial Institutions: It probably is unnecessary to 
more than call attention to the fact that financial institutions 
in each of the several nations which engage in foreign com- 
merce are no more sound as economic organizations than the 
financial structure of the governments which charter and 
supervise them. More and more, in many countries, financial 
institutions become primarily instruments of government 
policy, charged with the function of financing the government 
incident to the floating of indebtedness, etc. 

4. Monetary metals, — gold and silver: One of the most 
disturbing economic elements from the standpoint of foreign 
commerce and finance is the present uneven distribution of 
the world’s stock of monetary metals. For centuries the 
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people of different countries have been striving to find a 
better basis for the exchange of commodities, services, etc., 
than the primitive systems of barter which prevailed through- 
out the world. With advancement of discovery and inven- 
tion, the arts and sciences, and the free enterprise system 
in all phases of economic life, practically all people turned 
to the precious metals, — gold and silver, — as the most 
satisfactory basis for the setting up of systems of currencies 
to be used in settlement for exchange of goods and services. 
International ratios of value of gold and silver and equitable 
distribution of these monetary metals had reached a high 
stage of efficiency 25 years ago, — just prior to the outbreak 
of the World War. 

It is enough here only to refer to the fact that an over- 
whelming proportion of the monetary metals, gold and sil- 
ver, accumulated over a period of centuries in all parts of 
the world, has been transferred to the United States during 
the seven years (October 1933 to October 1940). Not only 
has most of the world’s supply of these metals been brought 
to this country, but at the present time technical ownership 
rests with the government of the United States and financial 
institutions created by this government. (See Appendix II 
for record of gold and silver exports and imports 1930-40.) 


This situation is particularly unfortunate from the stand- 
point of international commerce and finance. The abandon- 
ment of monetary metals as a measure of value or medium 
of exchange for international payments, or its distribution 
to the world and restoration as a basis for monetary uses will 
have a vast significance in any attempt to restore foreign 
commerce and finance to a normal basis. 


Only recently the Minister of Foreign Exchange of Italy 
was in conference with the Economics Minister of Germany 
to consider setting up a complete new system for the conduct 
of international economic relations, not only among the coun- 
tries of western Europe, but between Europe and other parts 
of the world, without the use of monetary metals as a basis 
for international exchange. 
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5. Currency Values as a Basis for International Payments: 
It is probably correct to say that during the last 25 years 
practically every nation of even minor importance has passed 
through one or more periods of currency devaluation or 
other forms of currency manipulation. It is unnecessary here 
to recite the disastrous results leading to uncontrolled infla- 
tion in some countries during the first decade after the World 
War. It is enough to recall only the complete collapse of the 
economic structure of Germany and the revaluation of the 
currencies of such other important nations as France and 
Italy. 

However, by 1930 a semblance of stability in international 
exchange ratios had been reestablished. Since 1930 there has 
been the utmost chaos and confusion in all parts of the world. 
This began with depreciation of the pound sterling Septem- 
ber 21, 1931 and spread rapidly not only through most of, 
the British Empire but through many other important na- 
tions. Space does not permit an attempt to review our own 
experience or to contrast it with that of other countries, and 
certainly not to point out the vastness of the problems in- 
volved in reestablishment of new internationally recognized 
currencies at the present time. 


Passing mention, however, should be made of plans to as- 
semble a world economic conference in London late in 1932 
and the early months of 1933. When this economic confer- 
ence assembled, hope for its complete success was wide- 
spread. Indeed, there was every reason to believe that order 
would be brought out of chaos. It is enough here merely to 
record complete collapse of that conference and to refer to 
the confusion which has existed since that date. Values of 
currencies in different countries have fluctuated wildly. The 
United States joined other countries in the policy of cur- 
rency devaluation and manipulation of the value of basic 
monetary metals. At the present time, there are numerous 
illustrations of several different values for the same curren- 
cies, — illustrated by official exchange rates vs. free exchange 
and currency values for use within a nation vs. values for 
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settlement of international payments. An indication of the 
changes in monetary values of various foreign currencies 
compared with the United States dollar is shown in the at- 
tached table on page 52. Comparison is made between unit 
values of currencies in July 1940 compared with the year 
1930. Each case presents the ratio between foreign currency 
values and ‘‘current United States dollars” as well as ratio 
between foreign currencies and “‘pre-devalued United States 
dollars.” 

Perhaps the greatest need at the moment is for prelim- 
inary steps to be taken looking toward the calling of a new 
world economic conference to reestablish the place of mone- 
tary metals as a basis for value in international exchange and 
as a medium for settlement of international balances as well 
as to determine currency ratios between the monetary sys- 
tems of different countries. Other important economic prob- 
lems would necessarily be considered. It would, of course, be 
futile to even consider the calling of such a conference while 
present wars continue to rage. However, plans for such a 
conference and necessary preliminary studies should be un- 
dertaken at the earliest possible date. 


6. The United States and the World Commodity Price 
Structure: It is not going too far to say that the commodity 
price structure of this country is in as great a state of uncer- 
tainty as are debt structure, the tax situation, the condition 
of financial institutions, the maldistribution of monetary 
metals, and the currency systems of the world. 

Without referring back to the period of tremendous in- 
flation during the World War and deflation thereafter, it is 
desirable here to record the fact that during the last 15 years 
(1925-40) the world price level of 40 basic commodities, 
largely traded in between countries, in terms of a fixed gold 
value ($20.67 per ounce) decreased from an index number 
of 160 (1910-14—100) in 1925 to an index number of 60 
at the time of the declaration of war between Germany on 
the one side and Great Britain and France on the other. In 
terms of the devalued dollar the price index of these same 
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40 commodities had fallen in the United States from an index 
of 163 to an index of 103. These tremendous fluctuations 
which have so great an effect upon the volume of foreign 
trade and international financial settlements are best shown 
in chart form. The chart presented herewith shows index 
numbers, both on the basis of unchanged gold values and on 
the basis of depreciated currency values. 


(See Chart Attached, page 53.) 


The above discussion and attached chart refer only to 
the international index numbers of prices of 40 commodi- 
ties combined, — in terms of United States dollars. In order 
to visualize the tremendous fluctuations and wide range of 
price movements in different countries, it would be necessary 
to present prices for each of the 40 commodities in each of 
at least 40 nations. Iwo simple illustrations must suffice for 
purposes of this report. The price of the single commodity 
rubber ranged between $1.23 per pound in 1925 and only 
3 cents per pound in 1932-33. Other individual commodities 
fluctuated within almost as wide a range. To illustrate fluc- 
tuations within a given country, it will be enough to note that, 
in terms of francs, commodities in France were recently 
priced at about ten times what they were 25 years ago, — 
this being primarily due to changes in the value of the cur- 
rencies in which prices are stated. 

Scores of other fantastic changes in prices (in terms of 
gold or in terms of currency) might be cited, both as to in- 
dividual commodities and as to all commodities within indi- 
vidual countries. The situation in the years looking forward 
is believed to be beyond the vision of most penetrating magi- 
cians. 


7. Cost of Production of Commodities (Wages, Hours, 
Living Conditions, etc.): It is not enough to think in terms 
of effect of the debt structure, the tax situation, the condi- 
tion of financial institutions, the maldistribution of monetary 
metals, and the chaotic condition of currency systems, in 
terms of world price and the effect upon foreign trade and 
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international financial payments. It is necessary to turn to a 
consideration of problems involved in the cost of production 
of commodities and especially such basic factors as wages, 
hours, living conditions, etc. 

At least three outstanding situations need to be mentioned. 
With conclusion of invasions and wars now raging, it is more 
than likely that the nations which succeed will go to extreme 
lengths to exploit the natural resources and the human re- 
sources of the unfortunate areas kept under control. As a 
result we may find the most bitter economic competition im- 
aginable between the products of peon, serf and forced labor 
and the products of labor in countries such as the United 
States. 

Again, if dictator and totalitarian governments in various 
foreign countries are able to perpetuate the economic struc- 
ture which they have been building, they may use every con- 
ceivable measure to control world markets by paying no more 
than subsistence wages, requiring long hours of work, and 
continuing extremely low standards of living. The manu- 
factured products of such countries with low prices for basic 
foodstuffs and raw materials and low labor costs might very 
well dominate the world market. 

In contrast, we have the situation in the United States 
where costs of production may be higher than in any other 
important nation. Not only will producers in this country be 
faced with extremely high taxes, transportation rates, and 
other more or less rigid charges, but labor costs may be far 
in excess of those found in other parts of the world. It might 
well be possible for a great nation, absolutely self-contained, 
temporarily to maintain an economic structure distinctly dif- 
ferent from that in other parts of the world, but from the 
standpoint of exports and imports and other financial trans- 
actions with foreign countries, great difficulties present them- 
selves. 


8. Government Price-Making Without Regard to Costs: 
Until 25 years ago international prices had for a long period 
represented largely the impact of the economic forces of sup- 
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ply and demand. In other words, economic laws (only slightly 
modified by government interference) largely prevailed. 

Under the present situation and under conditions which 
apparently will prevail at the conclusion of present military 
conflict in foreign countries, governments may deem it neces- 
sary to determine prices of commodities for export and im- 
port at arbitrary levels, thinking only in terms of national 
necessity rather than in terms of cost of production, etc. 
If, for instance, a given nation requires certain foreign food- 
stuffs, raw materials or other commodities or services and in 
turn has certain commodities or services available for ex- 
change, prices may be arrived at under purely arbitrary rules. 
A government may find it imperative to secure a certain 
amount of foreign exchange with which to take care of some 
important situation and may attempt to secure that exchange 
by the delivery of surplus commodities priced on an arbitrary 
basis. There are no present international commercial laws, 
trade agreements or other bases for the control of such arbi- 
trary transactions. 


9. Subsidies, Penalties, Valorization Schemes, etc.: Dur- 
ing recent years there have developed among nations a wide 
range of schemes (a) to stimulate exports, (b) to limit im- 
ports, (c) to greatly increase prices of special commodities 
for export, etc. Going back only twenty years, it is easy to 
recall such instances as the Japanese camphor monopoly; 
the Stevenson plan for raising the price of rubber (thus ex- 
ploiting consumers in the United States), coffee valorization 
schemes intended to raise and stabilize the price of coffee 
(originally developed in connection with Brazil) ; the Chad- 
bourne sugar control program, centering around the prob- 
lem of marketing surplus Cuban sugars, intended to force 
consumers, especially in the United States, to pay relatively 
high prices; tin and copper control schemes and other simi- 
lar efforts might be added. In these and other cases fre- 
quently cost of production was a secondary consideration. 

More recently, all manner of government price fixing 
schemes, subsidies on exports, and strict limitation of im- 
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ports have been introduced and have become important fac- 
tors in connection with foreign commerce and international 
financial transactions. 

10. Government loans, subsidized ocean and air trans- 
portation; and related activities: A further series of actions 
taken by governments generally to stimulate exports and to 
artificially build foreign trade and foreign exchange bal- 
ances includes more recent developments of direct or indirect 
government loans or equivalent benefits. It is well known 
that Great Britain and other foreign countries have for some 
time attempted to stimulate exports by special financial assis- 
tance to manufacturers and exporters in the matter of credits 
or equivalent services. More recently the United States, 
through the Export-Import banks, has likewise been engaged 
in the same sort of enterprise, — exporters being financed 
indirectly by the government. 

In the same general category may be mentioned govern- 
ment subsidy provided for the merchant marine and special 
encouragement to those engaged in marine insurance. 
Through government subsidy to those who carry the mail to 
foreign countries, whether by water or air, somewhat simi- 
lar results have been secured. 

In the case of some countries during recent years, the gov- 
ernment has specifically encouraged various industries to ex- 
port a given percentage of the output of factories at lower 
prices than those charged for domestic consumption in order 
to stimulate exports, create foreign exchange balances, and 
thus make possible the purchase of foreign stocks of food- 
stuffs, raw materials, etc. Other forms of government action 
to influence the character and quantity of foreign trade could 
easily be cited. While on the one hand the government of the 
United States has encouraged loans by the Export-Import 
banks and the R.F.C., on the other hand, definite restric- 
tions have been imposed under the so-called Johnson Act as 
well as in the Neutrality Act of 1939. 


11. International Boycotts and Economic and Moral 
Sanctions: During recent years much attention has been given 
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to the importance of boycotts and economic and moral sanc- 
tions as instruments of foreign policy, especially from the 
standpoint of controlling the flow of exports and imports 
between countries. The League of Nations, at least in indi- 
vidual instances, and many important individual countries, 
has during the last decade looked with favor upon the re- 
striction of export and import trade, in certain cases in order 
to influence or even control the conduct of other nations. As 
an illustration, the government of the United States, in order 
to show its indignation at the conduct of a foreign country, 
recognized the force of moral sanctions by discouraging the 
export of airplanes and other military equipment and mate- 
rials, 

The boycott has been applied with equal force by private 
citizens in a number of recent instances such as the Chinese 
boycott of Japanese commodities and the boycott in the 
United States of products of Germany and of Japan. 


12. National Defense Programs as Justification for Ex- 
ceptional Control of Foreign Trade and Exchange: During 
the last five years or longer a number of important nations 
have approached the problem of foreign trade and interna- 
tional exchange from the standpoint of national defense. 
Governments have proceeded to arrange for the purchase 
of excessive quantities of important foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials and have accumulated huge pile or reserve for possible 
use during later periods of military conflict. Recently the 
government of the United States has undertaken this policy 
in the case of important critical or strategic industrial raw 
materials. Ihe United States has likewise in a measure Justi- 
fied the piling up of so-called “fever normal granaries” of 
wheat, corn, cotton and other products in order to assure the 
nation of ample supplies during emergency periods in event 
current domestic supplies were inadequate. While in general 
the government of the United States has opposed bilateral 
trade agreements and barter arrangements with foreign 
governments or their nationals, we have in special cases such 
as the exchange of cotton and wheat for rubber and tin en- 
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tered into barter arrangements to dispose of certain surplus 
commodities, and at the same time, to secure reserve stocks 
of important items not produced in this country. 

More recently the government of the United States (es- 
pecially under the act of July 2, 1940) has placed an em- 
bargo upon exports of certain commodities to various for- 
eign countries. The exportation of many commodities is now 
subject to government licenses and the government reserves 
the right to prohibit exports and sale of items deemed neces- 
sary for the national defense of this country. Scores of illus- 
trations of barter arrangements such as those referred to 
above and many restrictions on exports could be cited. 

The purpose of referring to Items 8,9, 10, 11 and 12 
above is in order to indicate the extent to which the govern- 
ments and nationals of different countries have been and are 
engaged in regulation and control of international commerce 
and finance and the possible bearing of these methods of pro- 
cedure upon future policy. It may be argued that these and 
other similar policies are of an emergency nature and that 
they may not be pursued after peace has been restored in the 
world in general. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the result of all of these various schemes has been to 
increase confusion and chaos in the economic world. Just as 
debt, tax, currency and other factors have become all power- 
ful influences in relationship to the price structure and inter- 
national trade, so too these newer emergency measures may 
live long after peace has been restored and must be consid- 
ered in connection with any program to bring about order 
out of chaos. 


13. Exploration and Discovery Contrasted with Scientific 
Progress: During the century preceding the World War 
(1815-1915) industrial and commercial progress in the 
world surpassed that of any previous period in history. Inter- 
national interdependence reached its highest point. This was 
largely the result of successful exploration and discovery of 
industrial raw materials, the development of world-wide 
sources of foodstuffs, beverage materials, fibers, etc. Refer- 
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ence need only be made to such outstanding illustrations as 
rubber, silk, coarse fibers, tin, special metals for alloys, etc. 
Entirely new metal products such as aluminum entered the 
field. Complete utilization of these vast new materials called 
for the development of scientific research on a larger scale 
than known in the history of the world. Thousands of in- 
ventions, protected by patents, resulted from this research. 


Incident to the exploration and discovery and the research 
and inventions referred to above, great laboratories turned 
their attention toward the pure sciences. Progress in research, 
in chemistry, physics, biology, etc., and a hundred divisions 
and combinations of these was greater than ever before and 
led to a vast new field of development. This was tremend- 
ously stimulated as a result of the World War and estab- 
lished the possibility of a larger degree of self-containment 
as a basis for the return of an extreme form of nationalism. 
Thus, while the results of exploration, discovery and inven- 
tion during the preceding century led to a vast increasing 
international dependence, the new development resulting 
from scientific research pointed in the direction of self-con- 
tainment and nationalism. During the last 25 years (1915- 
40) great industries not only in the United States but in a 
half dozen of the leading foreign nations have invested liter- 
ally hundreds of millions of dollars in research laboratories 
and the development of products resulting from this research. 


As a result of the new forms of research, we see develop- 
ing in Germany and elsewhere synthetic fuels needed for 
modern power machinery, — for the automobile, truck, 
tractor, tank, airplane, etc. To a considerable degree the new 
fuels supplement, and to that extent displace, petroleum 
products which in turn had appeared to give active compe- 
tition to coal and other forms of fuel. Again, we see develop- 
ing synthetic rubber which in some countries has already 
largely displaced the use of natural rubber, formerly an im- 
portant resource from Brazil and other Latin American 
areas and more recently one of the principal raw materials 
developed in the East Indies. Indeed, during the last five 
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years research in that field has progressed to such a point in 
the United States that commercial production of synthetic 
rubber on a small scale is already recorded. 

Synthetic fibers must be included in the same group of re- 
sults from intensive research. Fibers of the rayon family are 
now well known and production long since passed the billion 
pound mark. Such countries as Japan, Germany, Italy, 
France, Great Britain and the United States lead the world 
in this field. More recently, fibers of the nylon family have 
made their appearance. These may be referred to as the 
mineral group contrasted with the vegetable fibers in the 
rayon group. Already tremendous factories are in full pro- 
duction and others are in course of construction. Turning to 
the field of animal fibers, we already have casein wool and 
other products closely comparable to wool, mohair and hair. 
At first, these were thought of purely as supplementary or 
feature products with some of the characteristics of cotton, 
silk, wool, etc., but gradually they have displaced much of the 
natural products and active competition exists between the 
synthetic and the natural fibers. It is true, of course, that with 
world expansion in general, there still remains a tremendous 
potential market for the natural raw materials, but the new 
synthetic fibers illustrate some of the results of modern scien- 
tific studies. It is unnecessary here to extend the list of illus- 
trations more than to make reference to imitation leather, 
a wide range of plastics and other new products too numer- 
ous to mention. 


Some of these new products ‘‘may not be as good as” or 
“may cost more than” the product with which they compete 
or which they displace. But if they make employment pos- 
sible; if they provide a market for domestic raw materials, 
if they free a people from foreign domination, if they serve 
as a basis for national defense, etc., these new developments 
may be fostered by government, and even without govern- 
ment assistance these new developments cannot be stopped. 
Finally they may prove to be better and cheaper and inter- 
national dependence upon foreign foodstuffs, beverage mate- 
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rials, fibers and other raw materials of industry may be 
greatly reduced. As this is written, reports from Germany 
tell of new ‘‘thirst-quenching-beverages”’ with the character- 
istics of beer but without the alcoholic content. At the same 
time, reports come of synthetic wines, largely produced with- 
out dependence upon vineyards. We are interested here pri- 
marily from the standpoint of changes in our foreign com- 
merce and our dependence upon foreign sources for raw 
materials. | 

14. Principal Sources of Crude Foodstuffs and Raw Ma- 
terials Are Shifting: Since the outbreak of the World War, 
25 years ago, there has been literally a revolutionary shift in 
principal sources of important crude foodstuffs and great 
numbers of raw materials considered essential from the 
standpoint of industrial development. It is true that some- 
what similar shifts, generally on a much smaller scale, had 
taken place in some cases during the preceding century. Thus, 
the East Indies largely displaced Brazil as a source of rub- 
ber. But shifts during the last 25 years have been so pro- 
nounced as to merit more than ordinary consideration. 

For illustration, reference may be made to the tremendous 
development of Canada, Australia, Argentina and other 
areas in foreign production of wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats 
and other grains and seeds, livestock and livestock products, 
etc. Countries deficient in these materials, — especially the 
western European nations, — are no longer dependent upon 
the United States for any of these items. Indeed, important 
importing or consuming countries have themselves become 
far more self-contained, both by extension of scientific farm- 
ing resulting in higher yields and greater production, and by 
developments in the preserving of perishable products for 
out-of-season use. Whereas 25 years ago western Europe 
looked largely to the United States for most of these items, 
they now produce them at home or secure them from other 
foreign areas. 

What has just been said with reference to foodstuffs is 
equally true as to beverage materials and other special items. 
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World production of sugar, which reached a high point of 
20 million tons just before the World War, has during the 
last few years approached 40 million tons, — in spite of the 
_ efforts of the government of the United States to bring about 
curtailed production of sugar in Cuba and to restrict the pro- 
duction in Continental United States and the insular areas. 
World production of tobacco has increased from less than 
3% billion pounds annually 25 years ago to substantially 
more than 5 billion pounds annually during recent years. 
And whereas the United States formerly contributed more 
than one-third of the world’s supply of tobacco, we now are 
reduced to less than one-fourth. 

Perhaps the change in world cotton production is an even 
better illustration than any of those yet cited. World pro- 
duction of cotton averaged only slightly more than 60 mil- 
lion acres annually prior to the World War. At that time the 
United States had considerably more than half of the world’s 
acreage and more than 60% of the world’s production. Dur- 
ing recent years world production has exceeded 90 million 
acres, — an increase of more than 50% in 25 years. Now, 
however, the United States provides scarcely one-third of 
the world’s acreage and exports of American cotton have 
fallen to such low levels that they must be stimulated by gov- 
ernment payments or subsidies. Many other illustrations 
could be cited here were it not for the limitation of space. 

Not only has there been tremendous shift in sources of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, but equally important modern 
programs are being developed for the production of sugars, 
starches, proteins, oils and fats, power alcohol and other 
basic food and industrial raw materials from various domes- 
tic sources. For instance, who would have thought ten years 
ago that as much whale oil would be recovered in a single 
year by whaling vessels on the high seas as the total quantity 
of butter produced in the United States. And who would 
have thought that by removing color, taste, odor, and other 
undesirable qualities from the whale oil, it would appear on 
the tables of western European nations to be used in lieu of 
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dairy butter. Passing mention may be made to such other 
items as the introduction of soybeans and castor beans into 
the American farming system and the tremendous develop- 
ment in production of the first of these during the last five 
years. 


Effects of Strategic Raw Materials Developments 


The defense program being carried out in the United 
States has implications for the future of international trade 
quite apart from developments in the immediate areas of 
conflict in Europe. 

Facilities are being developed to make supplies from 
sources nearer to the United States available. Substitutes 
and synthetics which use different types of raw materials 
from sources and areas different from those of the natural 
products are being planned. Many of these developments 
will persist after the restoration of peace-time conditions, 
with resulting alterations in international trade channels. 

A few specific cases taken from a complete survey and 
analysis of the strategic raw material defense situation by 
the N.A.M. will illustrate the trend of these developments. 

Until recent years, most of the tin imported in the United 
States has come over the ten thousand mile trade route from 
British Malaya and the East Indies. Tin that was only four 
thousand miles away in Bolivia has been going to the United 
Kingdom in the form of ores for smelting and subsequent 
re-export in part to the United States. There having been 
no smelting facilities available for years in Bolivia or the 
United States, the American government has undertaken to 
facilitate the development of tin ore smelting capacity in 
this country. As a result, a considerable proportion of our 
tin imports will soon be coming as ore by the direct route 
from Bolivia and it is quite probable that this arrangement 
will persist after peace-time conditions are again established. 

Again in the case of manganese, some international trade 
will be curtailed by the forced development of low grade ore 
deposits in the United States and some shifting to sources 
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either nearer at hand or at least away from the most active 
war zones. More manganese will undoubtedly be brought 
in from Brazil rather than the U.S.S.R. and India, and to 
this end consideration is being given to extending the rail- 
way facilities to get the Brazilian ore out to points of export. 
Further reliances will also be placed on ore from the Gold 
Coast of Africa. Trade routes in this case will be shifted 
more from East and West to North and South directions. 
Needed facilities having been installed, part of this change 
may well continue after the emergency. 


The extraordinary stimulus to the production of substi- 
tute and synthetic products, the processes for which are being 
continually improved and cheapened, may well lead to at 
least the partial elimination of international trade in some of 
the raw materials such as silk and rubber. Normal develop- 
ments in this line are being tremendously hastened and ex- 
perience in full-scale productive operation of plants will be 
gained. Meanwhile costs, which will be a vital factor under 
normal conditions, are more rapidly reduced and the ability 
of the new sources to survive after the emergency strength- 
ened, with important resulting changes in international trade 
volume, commodities and routes.* (See Appendices XIII & 
XIV for Statistics in Foreign Trade of Strategic & Critical 
Materials. ) 


15. Has the United States PERMANENTLY Priced Itself 
Out of the World Markets in the Case of Practically all 
Farm Products and On the Other Hand, Will the United 
States Continue to be Dependent Upon Foreign Sources for 
many Food-Stuffs, Beverage Materials, Fibers and Other 
Raw Materials?: Prior to 1915 producers in the United 
States had no difhculty meeting world competition in foreign 
markets with our surplus cotton, tobacco and other special- 
ties; also wheat and rye as bread grains; also corn, oats and 
barley as feed grains; or the live cattle or meats and other 
livestock products derived from them. Many other illus- 
trations might be cited. During that early period the United 


* Note also map showing Important World Sources of Strategic Material. 
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States was even an important exporter of flaxseed or linseed 
oil whereas more recently we have depended upon foreign 
sources for 50% or more of our requirements. 


World prices reached extraordinarily high levels during 
and immediately following the First World War. Unfor- 
tunately land values, interest, rent, taxes, wages, machinery 
and many other cost elements advanced proportionately. 
These costs have not been brought down to anything ap- 
proaching pre-World War levels. On the other hand, new 
foreign sources have been developed with costs of production 
far below those in the United States. As already noted, this 
foreign expansion has continued in many directions during 
the last few years. Cotton, tobacco, sugar, starches, vege- 
table, animal and minerals oils and fats, corn, wheat, flax- 
seed, livestock, fruits, vegetables and other items are still 
being increased by leaps and bounds in new foreign areas 
whereas costs and prices in the United States continue high 
and in many cases are increasing. 

Exports of farm products fell from almost 4 billion dol- 
lars, or 50% of total exports for the post-war fiscal year 
1919-20, to less than 750 million dollars, or under 20% of 
total exports for the fiscal year 1939-40. It is true that prices 
of farm products at the present time are only about one-half 
of what they were 20 years ago, but on that basis our exports 
of farm products should amount to 2 billion dollars a year or 
more. In other words, there has been a revolutionary change 
in the dependence of the foreign market upon the United 
States for the products of American agriculture. The fact 
is that the United States has been out-priced in the world 
market in our effort to maintain prices in the United States 
in harmony with taxes, wages, interest payments, rents and 
other items which enter into the farm economy. 

The government of this country during recent years has 
desired to stimulate international trade, and in order to bring 
this about, deemed it wise to resort to widespread reduction 
in tariff rates. ‘his was to be accomplished through the 
negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements under the Act of 
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June 1934. But it was quickly discovered that reductions in 
tariff rates led either to a vast increase in the quantity of 
imports of competitive agricultural materials or forced down 
domestic prices which were paid to farmers for agricultural 
products. In view of this situation, the government, while 
strictly opposed to foreign quotas and other forms of control, 
found itself forced to adopt quota control methods for this 
country in order to cancel out at least part of the damage 
resulting from reductions in tariff rates. [lustrations of this 
are found in absolute quota provisions for the control of im- 
ports of sugar. And tariff quotas were likewise prescribed in 
many other instances such as cattle, potatoes, dairy products, 
tobacco, silver fox furs, boots and shoes from leather, etc. 


On the other side of the picture, the government of the 
United States has protested against foreign subsidizing of 
exports. Yet, on account of other policies adopted in this 
country, we ourselves found it no longer possible to export 
our own staple commodities. In spite of tremendous curtail- 
ment of production in cotton, wheat and other products, and 
in spite of all efforts made to stimulate domestic consump- 
tion, huge surpluses of important farm products began to 
accumulate. Finally, while protesting against foreign sub- 
sidizing of exports, we ourselves resorted to the payment of 
subsidies during the last two or three years in order to main- 
tain even a small semblance of export trade in the case of 
such staple items as cotton, wheat and corn. Less important 
subsidies have likewise been paid to stimulate exports of 
other items. During recent days export subsidies on wheat 
and flour have at least temporarily been withdrawn in the 
case of consignments of these products to Japan and Jap- 
anese controlled areas in East Asia. ‘Thus, the subsidy pro- 
gram is now being utilized as an instrument to enforce 
international diplomatic relations. 

We must leave this phase of the subject with the query 
whether the United States has permanently priced itself out 
of the world’s markets in the case of practically all farm 
products and whether subsidized exports are to become a 
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definite part of our organized control over foreign trade. 
On the other side of the picture, we must leave the subject 
with the query whether the United States has permanently 
introduced quota control of imports in order to prevent the 
low-priced products of foreign countries from entering the 
American market in such quantities as to disturb price levels 
or to displace American producers. 


There remains in connection with this aspect of the sub- 
ject the problem whether the United States shall continue 
permanently to depend upon foreign sources for a long list 
of important commodities which have regularly been secured 
from foreign areas,—during the period when we in turn 
were able to market our own surpluses abroad. During the 
first two weeks of October (this year) reports come of nego- 
tiations between Great Britain and Argentine for products 
valued at between 100 million and 200 million dollars, most 
of which not so long ago would have been secured in the 
United States. Included in the list are tremendous volumes 
of corn and wheat, and more than a billion pounds of meat. 
Similar arrangements are recorded in the purchase of to- 
bacco, cotton and other farm staples. In turn, shall the United 
States over the years to come look to foreign sources for 
hundreds of millions of pounds of tropical starches, billions 
of pounds of vegetable and animal oils and fats, hundreds of 
millions of pounds of different types or classes of wool, 
literally billions of pounds of sugar and a long list of other 
items, all of which could be produced in the United States? 


It is important to note, however, that with American high 
standards of living, high wage levels, restricted hours, taxes 
and other cost elements as they are, prices of many of these 
commodities would be higher in the United States than those 
now paid for foreign supplies. The question involved is 
whether American producers are to be forced to continue to 
compete with the prison and cheap labor of foreign areas or 
whether American consumers will demand utilization of the 
natural resources of the United States and employment of 
American labor and capital even though some of the items 
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referred to are produced at slightly higher costs. It remains, 
of course, true that the United States will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to depend upon foreign sources for exotic products such 
as coffee, tea and cocoa, rubber and silk, and a long list of 
other items which need not be repeated here. 

From the above it is apparent that during the last 25 years 
and especially during the last decade, fundamental changes 
have taken place in a dozen of the more important economic 
elements which affect foreign trade and international finan- 
cial relationships. Jt would seem to be clear that few of the 
older international economic laws are now fully effective and 
that commercial treaties or agreements between individual 
countries now fail to deal with many situations which present 
themselves almost from day to day. Even tariffs no longer 
serve either as animportant source of revenue or to regulate 
commerce. 

We live in a changing world, and must commence to ex- 
amine realistically the elements involved which have pro- 
duced the economic confusion and chaos which so vitally 
affect our Foreign Commerce and Finance. 


VII. CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENTS AND 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE RESTORATION OF STABILITY 
InN INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


1. Rise of the Totalitarian State: Prior to 25 years ago 
(the outbreak of the first World War) practically all inter- 
national trade was carried on in what was known as “the 
open market.” It was not “free trade” since practically every 
nation imposed customs duties or tariffs either on exports or 
imports and either at very low rates for revenue purposes 
or at varying rates up to relatively high levels for protective 
purposes. But the world had what was recognized as an open 
market where international settlements could be made by 
changes in current balances, by increases or decreases in inter- 
national investments and by the movement of gold, silver or 
currencies as well as by exchange of commodities and services. 

In the preceding section of this report, brief reference was 
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made to a number of the more important economic and other 
factors involved and significant changes in the volume and 
character of foreign trade and finance. We must here make 
equally brief reference to revolutionary changes in the struc- 
ture of government with the resulting changes in control of 
international transactions. 

Perhaps it is well to bear in mind that results under poli- 
cies adopted since the rise of totalitarian states are no dif- 
ferent from results which might have been attained from 
return to earlier types of despotic monarchies. The fact that 
dictators, supported by a very large following, seized control 
of governments in such countries as Russia, Germany, Spain, 
and a number of others does not necessarily differ in results 
from the situation, for instance, as in Italy and Japan and 
other countries where strong central governments, dicta- 
torial in character, were built up around reigning royal 
families. 

The characteristic of modern totalitarian states is that, 
while generally militaristic in character, the state has taken 
over the general control of all economic activities, both do- 
mestic and foreign. (See Appendices III & IV for typical 
Budget structure of U.S.S.R. contrasted with Budget for 
Great Britain. ) 

We shall not here devote any space to the military char- 
acter of these dictatorships nor the form of organization and 
extent of control over domestic economic affairs. Brief refer- 
ence, however, must be made to the character of control over 
foreign trade and international finance. 


2. Government Monopolies: Perhaps the first great nation 
to shift to what amounted to a complete state monopoly of 
international commerce and finance came with the transition 
of the Russian Empire to the Union of Socialistic Soviet Re- 
publics. The Russian government set up what amounted to a 
government monopoly for the conduct of all export-import 
business carried on between the new nation and the outside 
world. Since that time, something in the nature of govern- 
ment monopolies have been instituted either directly or indi- 
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rectly by a large number of leading nations. In some cases 
these government monopolies appeared to be associated pri- 
marily with programs of national defense and the conduct of 
military operations. However, in most of the totalitarian 
states it appears that something in the nature of a permanent 
government monopoly of all international commerce and 
finance is contemplated. 


3. Quota Control Over Foreign Trade: Where totali- 
tarian governments have not set up something in the nature 
of state monopolies, most of them have instituted systems of 
quota control over either the quantity or value of all or at 
least some of the commodities usually imported and ex- 
ported. These quota control programs have been imple- 
mented with licenses, permits, or other instruments of trade 
until at the present time the utmost confusion exists and com- 
merce is largely under state control. It is becoming more 
strictly regulated almost daily. 

The application of strict quota control over imports and 
exports by totalitarian states was undoubtedly an important 
factor leading to the extension of quota control systems in a 
large number of other countries. Reference has already been 
made to the introduction of quotas by the government of the 
United States for special reasons in a number of recent 
situations. 


4. Control Over International Financial Settlements: 
Totalitarian states which adopted either the system of state 
monopolies or the system of quota control over foreign trade 
soon took a second step in the form of so-called exchange 
control or control over all international financial transactions. 
Just as quota control programs spread from the totalitarian 
states to other nations, so too exchange control was soon 
adopted by many other countries,—driven partly by the eco- 
nomic and other factors reviewed in Part VI of this report 
and partly by the control policies of totalitarian states. This 
illustrates the interdependence of all nations in matters of 
foreign trade and finance. 

Now there are “official” and ‘‘free” exchange rates in 
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many cases adding to the confusion in attempts to make finan- 
cial settlements between the nationals of different countries. 
There are currencies for use within nations and entirely dif- 
ferent currencies for the settlement of foreign transactions,— 
or the same currency may have different values for domestic 
and foreign use. There are premiums and discounts and a 
multitude of other control devices including revenue measures 
imposed by the charging of fees, commissions, etc., upon ex- 
change. Blocked exchange is almost the order of the day. 

5. Bilateral Agreements and Barter Programs: The more 
important totalitarian states followed the development of 
state monopolies and quota control and exchange control 
programs by entering into special bilateral agreements with 
other countries. Generally these took the form of barter 
arrangements. There are now literally hundreds of barter 
arrangements, special compensating agreements, and other 
bilateral trade programs in effect. These increase daily. 

Foreign countries involved in war, other than those classed 
as totalitarian, and indeed, most foreign countries still at 
peace, have found it necessary to participate in these bilateral 
arrangements. Perhaps the United States more than any 
other nation has most persistently refused to adopt this 
method of control over foreign trade. None the less, the 
government of the United States during the last two years 
has blocked exchange balances of a number of European 
countries invaded by totalitarian states, and during the last 
year has entered into several barter arrangements for the 
exchange of such surplus items as cotton and wheat for such 
national defense items as rubber and tin. Nationals of the 
United States too have entered into barter agreements with 
those of other countries. 

It is not easy to distinguish between the actions of totali- 
tarian states and those of other nations since some have been 
forced into participation in order to continue a semblance of 
foreign trade and in order to implement international finan- 
cial settlements. Many non-totalitarian states have been 
forced to adopt quota control, exchange control and barter 
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programs because of economic and other conditions rather 
than because driven to these methods by other nations now 
in control of dictatorial governments. 


VIII. ForMATION OF LARGE Groups OF Nations INTO 
TRADE-CONTROL AREAS UNDER THE PATRONAGE 
OF STRONG CENTRAL POWERS 


The following brief table presents world export-import 
data for the recent calendar year 1937 (before the new 
series of revolutions, invasions, wars and national defense 
programs) showing the extent to which great numbers of 
small nations, as well as dominions and colonial empires, may 
be grouped around dominant central powers: 


World Exports and Imports, 1937% 
(Millions of GOLD Dollars) 


Imports Exports 
United States (including Philippines) 1,885.7 2,066.0 
Latin America (20 Republics) .... 965.7 Pap es. 
Be EGE MG UIE OI iy 45) cesnsy since done <3: 3,004.9 1,742.6 
IDS TET Oe ee en ee ae ee Ledabee 1,282.6 
British Colonial Empire......... 1,003.6 1, L5G? 
Total, British Empire..... PRIA 4,181.9 
Continental Europe, other than 
U.S.S.R. and British Empire.... 5,996.1 Sao 
European colonies, other than Brit- 
Cl) Avior) 4 eh Se ae 688.2 785.2 
U.S.S.R. (including Siberia)..... 158.4 204.2 
Total, Continental Europe & 
COlnICe re tes eee 6,842.7 6,211.9 
Japan (including colonies) and China 1,008.1 870.7 
PVMOLMerCOUniKIEs Yt oho tai 256.2 328.8 
[POTAGINVORED 20228 h 16,282.1 15,058.6 


* For details of Foreign Trade of the United States with Latin America, 
Europe, Asia and Foreign Trade of Germany, Italy and Japan see Appen- 
dices V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X. 
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From the table the predominant positions of the British 
Empire and Continental Europe (under German direction) 
are to be noted,—accounting as they do for 75% of all 
world trade. Another significant fact to note is that the total 
trade of the United States and Latin American countries 
combined with that of the British Empire accounts for fully 
one-half of the total world trade. In other words, it requires 
the total trade of all European nations, including Russia and 
including all of the colonies of European countries together 
with the trade of Japan and China and all of the smaller 
independent nations to equal the trade of the British Empire 
and the United States and Latin America. 


In this connection it is well to bear in mind that Japan has 
now secured substantial control over the trade of not only 
Formosa and other Pacific Islands together with Manchuria 
and Korea, but also over that of practically all of China as 
far South as Indochina, Siam and Burma,—with the excep- 
tion of such trade as continues between Russia and China 
and between the Southern Asiatic countries and China via 
overland routes. It is also well to bear in mind that Germany 
(with Italy) now practically dominates all of the trade of 
Europe west of Russia although Finland, Sweden and 
Switzerland, together with Portugal, Spain and some of the 
Balkan states have not yet been actually occupied. However, 
it must be added that the large colonial empires of Continen- 
tal European countries (especially French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Spanish and Portuguese) have been largely separated from 
the countries of Europe by the British naval blockade. This 
includes particularly colonies in Latin America, Africa, 
Western and Southern Asia, and East Indies. If these were 
permanently associated with the trade of the British Empire, 
the United States and Latin America, this latter group would 
control substantially 60% of world trade. Incidentally, a 
very large portion of the so-called foreign trade of western 
European nations consists of exchange of manufactured 
products for foodstuffs, beverage materials and industrial 
raw materials between or among the several states of Europe 
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such as between Germany and the Balkan states. This is not 
very different from the commerce betwen the different states 
of the United States. (For Interstate Trade between Euro- 
pean countries see Appendix XI.) 


Part of the struggle in Europe at the present time is for 
the foodstuffs, beverage materials, fibers and other raw ma- 
terials of Latin America and an outlet in Latin America for 
the manufactured products of western European nations. 
During recent years, Continental European countries and 
Japan and other Eastern sections of Asia have taken sub- 
stantially half of the exports from Latin American areas and 
provided substantially half of their imports. (For imports 
of Latin American products into U. S. see Appendix XII.) 

This report opened with reference to the uneven distribu- 
tion of the world’s resources and the unequal development 
of population and human resources. Reference was also made 
to the lack of uniformity in development of the arts and 
sciences and the utilization of the products of modern indus- 
try. Undoubtedly the world would be poorer if divided be- 
tween two great warring groups. European states, with a 
population approaching half a billion, and Japan, including 
Chinese areas with another half billion —the two combined 
with roughly one billion or one-half of the world’s popula- 
tion, would have substantially less than one-half of the nat- 
ural resources. Indeed, they would be almost entirely shut off 
from an important list of foodstuffs; an equally important 
list of beverage materials; and an extremely important list of 
fibers. They would also be shut off from a long list of the 
most important industrial raw materials, including several 
which are considered of tremendous critical or strategic im- 
portance. 

Suffice it to say that with the present chaotic condition in 
world economic relations, old international laws governing 
trade and finance, old commercial treaties and old systems 
of tariffs (even when modified in ways such as those under- 
taken in the United States during the last 25 years) may 
have little application with return to world peace. The mere 
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widespread downward revision of tariffs by the government 
of the United States under the guise of reciprocal trade 
agreements is no answer to the problems which face us. This 
is said in face of the decision of the national government dur- 
ing recent months to extend the Act providing for reciprocal 
trade agreements for another three years. It would seem 
that a complete new approach to the entire problem of super- 
vision and regulation of foreign trade and of other inter- 
national economic transactions is a problem which already 
confronts the United States as well as other countries. 


IX. WHEN THE WAR POPULATION RETURNS TO 
PEACEFUL PursuItTs! 


There is every reason to believe that the world’s greatest 
economic problem (perhaps even greater than all of the 
political or social problems related thereto) with the con- 
clusion of present almost world-wide revolutions, invasions 
and declared wars and the vast defense programs of those 
nations not yet involved, will be that of returning millions of 
workers included in military organizations to peace-time 
gainful pursuits and of transferring other millions from pro- 
duction of instruments and materials of destruction to the 
production of the requirements of peace-time society. It is 
true that there will be a considerable amount of reconstruc- 
tion or rebuilding which may be counted on to absorb a small 
portion of the great mass of labor available. The amount of 
this, of course, will depend almost entirely upon the length 
of time which must elapse before world peace has been re- 
stored. There is not only the rebuilding from war-time de- 
struction to be considered, but rebuilding because of general 
deterioration, obsolescence, etc. Unlike the experience at the 
close of the first World War, however, the problem of 
financing may interfere with large reconstruction programs. 
In other words, the problem of reconstruction may be spread 
over a quarter of a century or longer. 

With most countries under either totalitarian or central- 
ized emergency governments, it may be presumed that highly 
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nationalistic or self-suficing programs will be introduced or 
extended further even than they are now. This would mean 
that nations, not having foreign exchange with which to pur- 
chase from without their boundaries and being confronted 
with the necessity of finding peace-time employment in order 
to avoid restlessness or even revolution at home, would 
undertake the production of literally every commodity def- 
nitely required to sustain their domestic economics,—or sub- 
stitutes which would at least approximately serve the same 
purpose. 

Post-War Exports from United States to Present Com- 
batants: Looking at this situation from the position occupied 
by the United States, it would appear that agriculture and 
industry and the government of this country should be pre- 
pared to expect an almost complete cessation of exports to 
countries now involved in foreign conflict,—both because of 
their lack of exchange and because of the need of foreign 
governments to furnish employment at whatever cost. It is 
significant that at the present time an extremely large pro- 
portion of the exports of the United States consists of mate- 
rials connected directly or indirectly with war activities and 
a very large portion is going to countries now engaged in war. 

Post-War Exports from United States to Non-Com- 
batants: So far as exports to non-combatant countries is con- 
cerned, it is not unreasonable to expect that export oppor- 
tunity to these countries will, in large measure, vanish in the 
same manner since they will be under economic pressure to 
provide the present warring countries with raw materials 
and foodstuffs, and may find it necessary to accept manufac- 
tured commodities (the product of demobilized labor) in 
return. At best, we require only a small portion of available 
foreign supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials. Under the 
circumstances, the opportunity for increasing the volume of 
exports or even holding the volume which we now have will 
be greatly limited. 

Post-War Imports of Products of Demobilized Labor: 


From a third approach, it would seem more than probable 
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that nations now included within the zones of military con- 
flict will seek foreign outlets for the commodities produced 
by demobilized labor. The markets of the United States and 
of Latin American countries would appear to be the most 
likely openings for the products of countries now in war 
zones. It is of course true that many of the factories of coun- 
tries engaged in war or occupied by warring nations will be 
in a low state of repair. In some cases there will be obsoles- 
cence. In other cases the factories will not be adapted to the 
production of products suitable for this market. In any case, 
productive capacity may be greatly reduced on account of 
war destruction. And finally, foreign factories may find 
it difficult to secure necessary raw materials. Nonetheless, 
looking at the problem from this angle, the task of the 
United States will be that of protecting the domestic market 
for our own nationals, both those engaged in agriculture and 
in the production of other raw materials and those engaged 
in the manufacturing processes. Special consideration will 
need to be given to the difference between short-term, me- 
dium and long-term aspects of this subject. 


With complete collapse of the machinery of a free-flowing 
international exchange, countries now involved in military 
conflict may find it necessary to work their labor extremely 
long hours at extremely low wage levels or subsistence in lieu 
of wages. That would place the commodities of those coun- 
tries in an exceptionally strong competitive position in seek- 
ing world markets such as those in the Western Hemisphere, 
including Latin American areas as well as the United States. 

Furthermore, in the case of totalitarian states and even 
countries under the domination of strong centralized emer- 
gency governments, costs of production may be considered 
relatively unimportant. Governments, may indeed, entirely 
ignore cost of production and offer commodities for sale 
chiefly in order to secure foodstuffs and raw materials needed 
to supplement their home economies, or to secure exchange 
with which to purchase these commodities elsewhere or in 
order to restore their former foreign markets as quickly as 
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possible. Here enters all of the possibilities of unfair meth- 
ods of competition in international trade, far beyond price or 
exchange dumping, together with a multitude of forms of 
preferential treatment and discriminations or special bargain- 
ing treatment, having only in mind the need to provide em- 
ployment for demobilized forces, the need for certain 
foodstuffs and raw materials and the need for finding an 
outlet for the surplus products of labor. 


From this examination of the subject, it would appear that 
American agriculture, industry and labor, as well as the gov- 
ernment of the United States must promptly prepare to 
deal with post-war situations in foreign trade. No longer 
can this country think in terms of ordinary tariffs or customs 
duties as they have prevailed during previous decades. Cer- 
tainly, we may not safely count upon mere tariff revision, 
whether by Congress or by a reconstituted Tariff Commis- 
sion under rules prescribed by Congress, or by reciprocal 
trade agreements. Nor may this country safely assume that 
it will have adequate protection in the world market as a 
result of foreign pledges made in new reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, or by depending upon remnants of commercial treaties 
of former years, or by following the rules of international 
commercial law. It would seem to be imperative that a con- 
structive offensive and defensive economic program for the 
supervision and regulation of international economic rela- 
tions must quickly be formulated. 


X. STATEMENT OF Poticy oF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS 


The most recent condensed statement of the National 
Association of Manufacturers with reference to foreign 
trade reads as follows: 


‘Although national progress is to some extent 
affected by international factors beyond our control, 
this is less true of the United States than of most of the 
other principal nations. 
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‘We believe that all foreign trade and tariff policies 
should be related to the needs of the home economy 
with the objective of protecting the standard of living 
of the American people. 

‘Within this framework foreign trade should be en- 
couraged by every legitimate means.” 


In a Changing World This Statement Merits 
Amplification and Interpretation 


While many relatively important changes in tariff admin- 
istration have been made (by the 75 Congresses which have 
conducted something more than 150 sessions during the 150 
years since the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States) this country has at all times imposed tariffs for reve- 
nue and encouragement ‘‘to the home economy.” At no time 
have we adopted or pursued anything in the nature of a free 
trade policy. It is true that throughout the nation’s history 
many individual commodities have been permitted entry into 
this country free of duty. But at all times that has been in 
order to supply our people with foodstuffs, beverage mate- 
rials, fibers, etc., not produced in the United States or not 
produced in sufficient quantities, or to supply manufacturing 
industries with needed raw materials from other parts of the 
world. In general, tariff revision acts have adjusted rates of 
duty to conditions as they have developed from decade to 
decade. 


It is well to bear in mind that perhaps 90% or more of 
all materials of commerce used in the United States are 
the products of our domestic economy. Nonetheless, it is 
equally important to remember that the people of this coun- 
try very definitely require relatively large imports of certain 
commodities from foreign areas and on the other hand, we 
are prepared to produce substantial surpluses of important 
commodities needed in other parts of the world. With the 
above in mind, any new program developed should think in 
terms of encouraging the largest possible volume of foreign 
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trade, by every legitimate means, which will help to main- 
tain or raise the standard of living of the people of this coun- 
try but which at the same time will not be injurious to that 
great segment of our own people engaged in the production 
of domestic products,—especially the farm population, the 
producers of all other forms of raw materials, and the 
workers in American factories. 


It may be that the time is already here when serious 
thought should be given 


A. To encouragement of adjustments in domestic pro- 
duction so as to more nearly supply American requirements 
with less dependence upon world markets. 


B. To plan for new national legislation covering commer- 
cial treaties, tariffs, protection against foreign discrimina- 
tions and against unfair methods in foreign competition, and 
protection of American markets for American producers 
against destructive import competition as fostered by totali- 
tarian control of industry and labor, depreciated currencies 
and all other factors inimical to American standards. 


C. To arrangements for representation at future world 
economic conferences which it may be found desirable to 
assemble in an effort to reestablish order out of present 
world-wide economic confusion and chaos. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
TO UNITED STATES DOLLARS 


North America: 


Canada 
Mexico 


South America: 


Argentina 
Brazil . 
Chile 
Colombia 
Uruguay . 


Europe: 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria . 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary . 
Leal eS 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal . 
Rumania... 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


United Kingdom 


Yugoslavia . 
Asta: 


Hong Kong. 
China . : 
British India 


ADAM se te: be5s 
Straits Settleme 


nts 


Monetary 
Unit 


dollar 
peso 


peso 
milreis 
peso 
peso 
peso 


schilling 
belga 
lev 
koruna 
krone 
markka 
franc 
reichsmark 
drachma 
pengo 
lira 
guilder 
krone 
zloty 
escudo 
leu 
peseta 
krona 
franc 
pound 
dinar 


dollar 
yuan-shanghai 
rupee 

yen 

dollar 


* January, 1940. 


7% 1939. 


Year 
1930 


0.9984 
4713 


8351 
1071 
1208 
9649 
8587 


1409 
1395 
00721 
02964 
2677 
02517 
03925 
2385 
.01296 
1749 
05237 
4023 
2676 
1121 
04494 
00595 
1167 
2685 
1938 
4.8621 
01768 


3385 
2992 
3607 
4939 
5596 
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July, 
1940 


0.9090 
1991 


2977 
06057 
05167 
5709 
6583 


.1693* 
.01211** 
.03425** 
.1930* 
01964 
.02246* 
3997 
00665 
1848 
05032 
.5320* 
.2270* 
.1883** 
03802 
-00689* 
09130 
23386 
2268 
4.0350 
02243 


2358 
06048 
3014 
2343 
4711 


Ratio 
1940 to 
Ratio Pre- 
1940to Devalued 
U.S. U.S. 
Dollars Dollars 
91.0 53.8 
42.2 24.9 
35.6 21.0 
56.5 33.4 
42.7 25.2 
59.1 34.9 
76.6 45.3 
120.6 71.3 
167.9 99.3 
115.5 68.3 
72.0 42.6 
78.0 46.1 
57.2 33.8 
167.5 99.1 
51.3 30.3 
105.6 62.4 
96.0 56.8 
132.2 78.2 
84.8 50.1 
167.9 99.3 
84.6 50.0 
115.7 68.4 
78.2 46.2 
$3.8 52.5 
117.0 69.2 
82.9 49.0 
126.8 75.0 
69.6 41.1 
20.2 11.9 
$3.5 49.4 
47.4 28.0 
84.1 49.7 


PRICE TRENDS GOLD AND CURRENCY 1925 TO DATE BY MONTHS 
INDEX NUMBERS 1910 - 1914 = 100 
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150 + 150 
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Appendix I 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
AND EXCESS OF EXPORTS, 1901-1939 


Average 
Annual 


(5-yr. periods) 


1901-05 
1906-10 
1911-15 
1916-20 
1921-25 
1926-30 
1931-35 


35-yr. total 


Annual 


1936 
1937 
1938 
AY, 


4-yr. total 


($1,000) 


Exports 

1,471,825 
1,813,792 
2,528,812 
6,802,737 
4,397,027 
777-315 
2,025,595 


119,085,505 


2,455,978 
3,349,167 
3,094,440 
3,177,344 


12,076,929 


Imports 

1,012,003 
1,379,694 
1,742,180 
eft G Bos 
3,450,103 
4,033,469 
1,713,102 


84,210,915 


2,422,592 
3,083,668 
1,960,428 
2,318,258 


9,784,946 
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Excess of 


Exports Over 


Imports 
459,822 
434,098 
786,632 

3,291,105 
946,924 
743,844 
312,493 


34,874,590 


33,386 
265,499 
1,134,012 
859,086 


2,291,983 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
WITH EXCESS OF EXPORTS OR OF IMPORTS 


10-Year Period 1930-1939 
(1,000 Dollars) 


GOLD SILVER 

Balance of Balance of 
Exports Imports Exports * Exports Imports Exports * 
1930 ee 115,967 396,054 —280,086 54,157 42,761 11,396 
1931 . . 466,794 612,119 —145,325 26,485 28,664 —2,179 
1932 or ee 809,528 363,315 446,212 13,850 19,650 —5,3800 
1933 da 366,652 193,197 173,456 19,041 60,225 —41,184 
1934 sat 52,759 1,186,671 —1,133,912 16,551 102,775 —86,174 
1935 + 1,960 1,740,979 —1,739,019 18,801 354,531 —335,730 
1936... 27,534. 1,144,117 —1,116,584° 11,965 182 81beapeumeee 
1937 ee 46,020 1,631,523 —1,585,503 12,042 91,877 —79,835 
1938 sy 5,889 1,979,458 —1,973,569 7,082 230,531 —223,449 
1939 as 508 3,574,659 —3,574,151 14,630 85,307 —70,677 

10 Year 
Total . 1,893,611 12,822,092 10,928,481 194,604 1,199,087 —1,004,483 

First 9 Months 

1940 .. 4,970 3,956,195 -—3,951,225 3,396 44,166 —40,770 


* Minus sign (—) denotes balance of imports. 
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Appendix III 


UNION OF SOCIALISTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 
BUDGET STRUCTURE FOR 1937 & 1938 


REVENUES 
1937 
Socialized sector: 
SUTIN Uae eh. yo ek sa adel sw dipiee sieves Oh 82,795,400 
Profit tax on estate enterprises............... 304,175 
Income and other taxes, state and crop enter- 
PRR AS. ne OR ids Raed eee bac 972,905 
Social insurance collections.................. 3,700,000 
ta ROCIANIZED —SECtOL. . . 65 ocak sewn ee tle es 87,772,480 
Revenue from population: 
OO TESCO pall Ean a a a PS 5,975,000 
Individual taxes and assessments............. 2,645,000 
Total income from population............. 8,620,000 
Other income: 
CU PO) SE eS Se ee ae a ee 860,000 
An ME RR es SRS. Para cets viv hae eis «= ane ao 00's 817,020 
MRL ePIC INCOM 0 <i 2.0.5! civ aicent tie naathes avo! het Doni vi 1,677,020 
GRAND TOTAL, REVENUES.......... 98,069,500 
EXPENDITURES 
National economy: 
Capital investments in industry............... 12,397,513 
Capital investments in agriculture............ 9,059,150 
Capital investments in transport............. 8,533,040 
Others capital mvestments..:.....- 6.82.45... 9,595,904 
EAA PHATION AL OCONOILY .6 cece esse cnet s yes 39,585,607 
Education, health, social security............... 26,604,552 
Piet Nesta LONSESS sey iste os << 0 dar v.06 4. 8is 2, aye. aw,b oie 20,102,240 
Commissariat for Home Affairs...............: 2,699,390 
SEAT ISCE ATIDIT Eee oe os Fc nt ovate Si awe ROR « 1,767,922 
RMaC CIS PEAPOS LOGNS 5 cic ed us oho ¢ 5 Sn pare sae 8 Ht 2,579,000 
Accounts with long term credit banks........... 1,382,100 
DTERMOLEGITROTIS teeters ale et ale Fe 5 ah Sooo 2,398,689 
GRAND TOTAL, EXPENDITURES..... 97,119,500 


1,000 Rubles 


1938 


92,900,000 


11,154,000 


12,747,000 


116,801,000 


47,212,000 
12,148,000 
27,044,000 


28,897,000 


115,301,000 


Note: Current value of ruble equivalent to approximately 


20 cents in current United States dollars. 
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Appendix IV 


NATIONAL BUDGET OF GREAT BRITAIN 
MARCH 31, 1938-1939 
(Before Outbreak of War With Germany) 


REVENUE 
1,000 Pounds 
Customng oie Bee oo OS OS ae as ee 220,200 
Oy ol | ke RL ha APU RE eC OS atta ami ivi Spite 115,800 
Motor vehicle duties... 0.0 E. eo 36,000 
Estate, etc., GUtpese oe 6: isha tute he 'etatate w/e 'Gm sis stale eae 88,000 
Stamps (excluding fee; etc., stamps)... 2.0.0 ve. es oa sc 24,000 
Income: tax. ee ss ews oo wie ale «oe sree asda ae ee 319,000 
SULA, cc Moe SE ee a ete od wipe ele wi etoile a'6 a stetbie ate pene ella 62,000 
Excess profits tax .o:6 j0i.6 sieges oss claw ens sv es ehee enn 21,250 
Corporations. profit -tax. .. 6.56... ce cnc a oie sie «4 ie ere ee ouch a) nr 
Total taxes... 5h aes i bi ce ele oe eee 886,250 
Postal service, telegraph service, telephone service............... 89,112 
Crown lands 2.26 oo ie. csc Gs cw caw cat ype Gihes ae eont ey aeenn 1,330 
Receipts from loans,‘ete......) 46.4% 50.4.0 $8 3ielee + che 5,250 
Miscellaneous Gikidisd. Svs saints ceed 40 ld ened eae ole 12,900 
Total. .non-tax. .revenue.. 66. Ou. aw cole ee 108,592 
TOTAL REVENUE. 05.05 no behest ao chia wo 994,842 
EXPENDITURES 
Consolidated fund: 

National debt services: 
Interest, management, expenses... 5... ..5...088050.5 0 Ope 230,000 
Post office ‘funds .6%. 0060 ce does 60 004 Cine 
Payments to N. Irish exchequer. .. 2:0 2.i0ci0).. «hs Puta eee 8,900 
Miscellaneous. 5 i502 2s. ops os 6.00 + 0ais hone eied « es eh 3,200 
Total consolidated fund services.................+.+.08 242,100 
Supply: ‘ ia 
ALY 0 oe Ta se iis a te 86,041 
hg, eum, AO ane 2 Ee PE OME EME MOMS UR UN 93,707 
Alt force (2 Fee oc ss aiuiese we site's bist ela tee ar net SiN ee een 73,500 
Defense supplementary estimates...............00...-0.000- 10,000 
Chy tl! votes 5 2a a waka ciyie'w ate ate oleate ate wie se ola 424,766 
Customs, ‘excise? i/o .0.. ce ics PRR UE 14,284 
Inland revenue; post offfce. icici. iii. Aiea eal eee 80,442 
Total ‘supply. services. 2080 eb ets OA. Se ee 782,740 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE AGAINST REVENUE...... 1,024,840 
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Appendix V 


TOTAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
TOGETHER WITH TRADE WITH 
LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
1937 


Thousands of Current United States Dollars 


Exports Imports 

To From 
United States Total, to World..... 3,349,167 3,083,668 
PATI PASTICTIC? ©. 0) u's os cles wns os i 639,422 705,071 
Southern North America...... 321,068 283,045 
TRICO oo hs. ee ee 109,450 60,120 
Central America .......... 50,622 SieITS 
West Indies & Bermuda .... 160,995 185,152 
erm tela als 92,263 148,045 
PSO IIE TEAL INIC TECH doe: « on paher ses: 0i 000 318,354 422,026 
INortin Coast "i ac ects. 87,677 78,974 
(Sulomiblae pears. 2 ce oe 39,200 52,345 
Venezuela tes ss s,s 46,445 22,770 
1 1S 8 176,764 274,484 
PA YOCORAA 838 c pinct he steesn te 94,183 138,940 
TAZ ace tees 68,631 120,638 
Bra totes oe oe 743 1,095 
RRS TE) ioe lean ane 13,203 13,809 
Wiretmeonstag...'.< ok ai eo 53,913 68,568 
NS OLVI AWE NG cl weeks oes 5,863 1,363 
Ce oe eR PO 23,997 46,668 
EecudgdGr es. jsiter toe 5,052 4,012 
Pera? Ye Mwis A, Oo 19,001 16,525 


* Includes British, French and Dutch Guiana 
+ Includes Faulkland Islands 
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Appendix VI 


TOTAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


TOGETHER WITH TRADE WITH CONTINENTAL 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND WITH UNITED 


KINGDOM AND IRELAND—1937 
Thousands of Current United States Dollars 


Exports 
To 
Total, VG rite cic yo sem eee nee 3,349,167 
Continental Europe: 

WE IDENIA: 3k MST OE Oe nce ate 147 
1, 80] Set Sen ro sat ROB MEE oe eee At 3,086 
Bel eine hs chs en.) wap 95,341 
Baleares se ss ee as ie ee 490 
CBC Pie same ate, ei. acai eee 13,233 
Denmark ie SG MSs osetia eae 17,203 
ESCENOTIA: +o. BA PAY. nntolne ee ees 1,244 
ilang Sees GRE Ce eee 12,265 
Brande civ cc ee 164,528 
Crermany: sr eats ct eee 126,343 
Greece? ns yr ek er ee 5,948 
Pagary ook Meee eae 693 
Rests Wahoo MOR es et eh oma 76,830 
POSE id A weg een 1,744 
Pithuania ace. Pega re ee. 5ST 
Netherlands = eo. hor es 93,524 
ESOPIVAY. cc. eae i sc eho ercebemere ens 22,210 
Patand : ¢. Chet ae. Hrcal aceon 26,297 
Portiigal 3os5EPo ve 2. ee 15,091 
RUMARIAL owe ol ee ee one 6,938 
REA ole Re eee et i soins ORC ean eee 6,012 
BWRGEI Ci an ee tc ee reeen Mk tae 64,452 
Switzerland yeavs e's scles no tikers ate 9,622 
CHE OME. Sci Ate EERO N Weta Beart 42,892 
ViUg0slavia Map res oe) epic a pian 2,657 
HOGAL cc H@apa ae a ec hae pen one 809,309 

Foreign Trade with United Kingdom & Ireland 
United Kingdom roo eerie 536,490 
dreland: 606 So) os Ses eat 12; 152 
ORAL <oea ec eb a igen! 548,642 


Imports 
From 


3,083,668 


635,344 


202,691 
1,864 


204,555 


Appendix VII 


TOTAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES TOGETHER WITH 
TRADE WITH ASIATIC COUNTRIES 


1937 


Thousands of Current United States Dollars 


United States Total, To World.... 
PRSIAOMME OTA Ee Lh Gece k ore oh tes 


India (Incl. Burma) ...... 
SG ig Oe 
ST Se Lalvani ee 
Netherlands Indies ........ 
French Indochina ......... 
Philippine Islands ........ 
SELON A ct ae eee 


ADAIR ONS Cos ous decd bo, « s 


CEN ae tat deo os alee aes we 
TAO OCU E cl ee ee ts 
WCPAIN ae he ee ike 
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Exports 
To 


3,349,167 


SADE 


30,327 
175,049 


43,747 
1,724 
8,836 

25,050 
2,932 

85,032 
3,682 

374,596 
288,558 

16,068 

49,703 

20,266 

98,948 

ORs 

23,881 


Imports 
From 


3,083,668 


967,261 


a7 201 
609,316 


95,942 
20,706 
242,872 
115,189 
5/1 
126,061 
B27 


320,744 
126,762 
3,708 
103,622 
Outs 
68,428 
43,639 
22,268 


Appendix VIII 


FOREIGN TRADE OF GERMANY WITH 
THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES OF CONTINENTAL 


EUROPE 
(1,000 Current United States Dollars) 
1937 
Imports Export of 
for German 
Consumption Products 
“POR! 2 on Aap Re eae ee 2,198,506 2,376,448 
The United Kingdom ............ 124,039 173,746 
Continental Europe: 
Puistrias Ake ve oA ee eee 37,540 49,324 
Heloitim aoe. ok ee 79,385 115,690 
Bislvaria sole eee 28,863 27,434 
Czechoslovakia: 2... Geen oe 56,862 60,697 
Denmark joa 2s is dss eae 63,388 85,507 
Esthotiia @%. tek sce 7,800 8,713 
Binlatd (gai else de ok was 28,194 31,448 
BATE fh) ea teat as ee ea 62,593 126,073 
CSYRCCR ee Cin ieee a 30,711 45,471 
Hungary Pe os aren 45,871 44.441 
taly iy Meare rr Ce eas 89,018 127,658 
MGAtViA sc Re Poe as eee 12,269 18,105 
Lithia oe Wie i ee 7,793 5,810 
Netherlands 00 23 20. as ite te 86,715 188,143 
Norway isi ore Fc Cees, 36,690 56,071 
Poland). Gn. sa one 32,449 40,061 
Portucal (5208 ioe 15,778 5,880 
Ranania sae ee ok ek ee 72,169 52,083 
Spain 8 rn at ale eis 49,625 23,575 
Swen. wee, 93,250 111,473 
Switzerland #22. es ee ee 37,686 92,858 
WES oS Races o cyrae ada 26,187 47,202 
Viigoslavia’ 82, ener A ae 533131 54,046 
Total, Continental Europe ........... 1,053,967 1,417,703 
Other than Continental Europe ....... 1,144,539 958,445 
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Appendix IX 


FOREIGN TRADE OF ITALY 
WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES OF 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
(1,000 Current United States Dollars) 


1937 
Imports Export of 
for Italian 
Consumption Products 
Te a eee 727,941 548,638 
Parte aeINO OM . 4 2s os Pk se k ees > 28,455 33,644 
Continental Europe: 
Side ya eke ee ee 33,178 15,198 
Cu ae. ah Se a eo 10,053 7,216 
Pat IALRR nhs osc, lo sieltie 2,708 srt hey 
Szechoslovakiat.... 26: ..eiss. 14,452 fPPaY 
et renal yobs ala 46 Beale. ase d lca egy eee gs 
BETICH AU eee ca ess Cae ee eos 258 436 
PEETEIAIC aa ta beso wv ont RS at Jee 3,094 1,891 
eco ee. Gs, 25,649 23,028 
Una gite VP eo © ee eae eee 135,294 79,036 
RTP E ON ee Seale ce se 3,495 4,395 
PEEP ALY Se Bee ee it eT SE a 21,578 10,549 
LS eG hea hee Ce ee ee 364 355 
PVA DIAMENL Eo oes ecko. cae ie 127 260 
PN etiieriassy atc sce «ic vic toes as 6,465 6,834 
INO AV ir eee ss « Sele Re ds 5,198 3,563 
Ul CATH DARA ee a 15,563 5,406 
‘le ba) Cot 1S aie se th aaa eae eee 2,039 1,804 
la thiee tate ha one hae ree 20,560 6,929 
ASAE Lh) poe UR | nee lea, Se 6,348 2,975 
Se Oni hate Fo at Paly S's fe Fe Ss 8,685 5,661 
Bs eZePiani tly neces a 2% fos whe bes 21,632 26,667 
LS eae OF eae tk ee 5,270 498 
AnrOS ay iae arnines: ERC tm 13,350 10,126 
Total, Continental Europe ........... 355,360 2257771 
Other than Continental Europe ....... FES T2581 325,417 
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Appendix X 


FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN, 1937* 


Thousands of Current United States Dollars 


rer Raver ane erate Re Bem Maly. 8 fe 27 


anager ee vine ee ee 
Latin America: 
Central America’... 50. soe 
South: Americas i. occ. es aoe 
Murope, ho Rei eee eee 
United: Kimadom 53.3 aa eee 
CShitia east eu ids 2 a ee ee 
Nanchurit ho ok eee 
KR Waneinieu cs ose ene ae 
Philippinetislands:; 1.4 yet ete « 
British East Indies: 
Hone Rong. cds oe at 
Dna: see aa oo ae oa 
Waleed (ee PS a il ers 


Sia ee ee a ee oe 


Cee Asia i ah tae a en we 
New: Zealandeait ents ee ea 


Anistralia ots iam eae oc ear 


* Does not include foreign trade of Korea (Chosen), 


Formosa (Taiwan) or Manchuria. 
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Imports 
From 


13,001 


1,534 
129,308 
33,293 


Exports 
To 


914,457 
188,090 
5,770 


15,070 
31,540 
109,377 
48,367 
113,851 
62,230 
114,016 


17,379 


14,154 
86,212 
20,533 
14,221 
57,611 
22,336 

5,574 
20,758 


Appendix XI 
COMBINED TABLE OF 


TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


OF 25 CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND OF 
UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 
(1) WITH ALL COUNTRIES (THE WORLD) AND 
(2) WITH THEIR NEIGHBOR COUNTRIES OF 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE—1937 


Thousands of Current United States Dollars 


Continental European 


All Countries Countries 

Population ©§_ _—————— 
Estimates Imports Exports Imports Exports 

(1,000) From To From To 

Piva nice. ts 1,003 6,598 3,384 (1) (1) 
PL USETIAME es wk eis + 6,760 272,859 228,409 198,743 176,589 
Bela acorns cok +i 8,659 919,972 857,093 450,523 490,627 
Bulgaria ........... 6,280 63,320 64,480 56,522 48,028 
CREO ap ae Fok, Pos 15,263 383,052 418,517 225,972 256,953 
Lainey 4) (eee 3,749 375,582 355,214 178,314 143,340 
Esthonia.....)>..... 1,131 29,870 28,549 17,854 16,462 
Gi es hos yee 3,807 203,317 205,012 110,614 75,322 
PEANCEPES ota) 1660 4s - 41,906 1,700,281 955,974 531,515 408,792 
RROTIN ATI ie oe kn 3% 67,587 2,198,506 2,376,448 1,053,967 1,417,703 
RIPCCCO IG Miloe cs <6 os 6,205 137,676 86,523 87,694 51,528 
RIM ALY eee se sak 9,035 139,982 173,285 115,354 132,681 
REO eee ents hele cs 43,786 727,941 548,638 355,360 223,221 
Lata cet ses 1,951 45,315 51,104 26,091 28,879 
BatnUania vase... 2,550 35,778 35,103 21,118 16,026 
Netherlands ........ 8,635 853,287 631,977 446,360 327,717 
Lg ay ee 2,907 321,111 204,497 167,087 99,686 
Poland e322 4.f 5h: be 34,500 237,351 226,222 118,491 138,057 
Pore al | cteteeiae ci 5 7,275 104,777 54,479 44,487 22,879 
ROMSNIA dikes .:- 19,423 147,957 230,260 121,885 172,993 
SN 8 eee 24,849 162,094 146,189 93,855 90,856 
UC Oe 6,285 541,158 509,743 283,363 262,264 
Switzerland ........ 4,174 412,227 294,484 279,039 172,881 
rer Ron fis yee 170,500 268,251 345,727 100,719 137,458 
VYugeslavia \ou.: <. 15,400 120,691 144,642 91,787 118,179 
EWotal (2) 22 453 513,620 10,408,953 9,175,953 5,176,714 5,029,121 

FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 

United Kingdom.... 47,029 5,087,695 2,578,763 1,398,502 997,869 
rete ei se 2,966 218,161 109,961 22,942 5,897 
Pata) ee eich hi 49,995 5,305,856 2,688,724 1,421,444 1,003,766 


(1) Not segregated. Population figure is 1930 estimate. 
(2) Not including the islands of Iceland, Cyprus and Malta. 
(3) 1935 figure used for population. 
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Appendix XII 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF IMPORTS OF 51 
IMPORTANT COMMODITIES WHICH ARE 


LARGELY SUPPLIED FROM LATIN 


AMERICAN SOURCES 
1937 


Unit 
Quantity 
Cattle, except for 
breeding’ 4. : :2¢s... Ib. 
Meat products........ Ib. 


Fish and fish products. Ib. 
Hides and skins...... — 
Furs undressed....... — 
Pankages oe ton 
OTH cas ae Cebiec as as bu. 
Vegetables and prepa- 
FAvONS Mashed Ssh ks — 


Tomatoes: 3... au ccs lb. 
Bananas wi os). . vase es bun. 
Pineapples}: 6.25 ~~ 
Cocoanuts in shell.... no. 
Brazil or cream nuts.. — 
Cottonseed oil........ lb. 
Cacao. beans .:....'.’.. _— 
COHCE Oe Vi ea. 1000 lb. 
Vanilla beans........ Ib 
Tonka beans......... lb. 
Cane sugars. 368 1000 lb. 
Molasses ............ gal. 
Rum | vein l bee pf. gal. 
Rubber, unmfrd....... Ib. 
Chicle, crudecw.n 2.60% lb. 
Castor beans......... Ib. 
Flaxseed 3. i202 55528 xe bu. 
Babasou nuts......... lb 
Carnauba wax....... lb. 
Oiticica oil 32. <5 s at lb. 
Quebracho wood and 
extracticts eet. — 


Latin America 


Quantity 


88,250,723 
99,619,879 
18,701,268 


oe+see 


36,046 


ee eeee 


94,967,628 
66,586,672 


eee vee 


45,246,992 


285,209,746 


1,602,531 
291,117 
620,225 
4,453,757 
274,906,437 
459,125 
21,838,554 
10,660,006 
146,411,849 
27,504,524 
54,792,073 
13,911,097 

3,631,147 


cere eee 


Value 


$ 2,420,404 


11,113,371 
1,256,145 
26,515,259 
3,534,457 
1,573,812 
50,765,882 


5,569,764 
2,372,641 
31,441,328 
1,764,756 
780,953 
2,995,258 
2,485,881 
22,998,509 
144,000,753 
703,310 
718,966 
106,896,499 
15,910,096 
2,166,650 
3,449,036 
3,009,441 
3,635,154 
34,280,464 
2,726,833 
4,800,022 
376,829 


4,836,317 
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All Sources 


Quantity 


284,444,921 
191,916,836 
364,668,145 


eee eee 


eeceeee 


95,147,500 
66,586,792 


eoceeee 


194,030,618 
619,050,789 
1,697,093 
995,645 
620,225 
6,391,857 
312,330,322 
510,094 


1,377,916,647 


10,660,006 
146,808,473 
28,031,755 
54,792,073 
13,915,687 
3,631,147 


Value 


$ 16,312,053 


39,837,685 
33,910,738 
71,058,225 
78,541,653 

2,006,205 
56,184,246 


25,175,015 
2,378,623 
31,441,459 
3,553,937 
781,712 
2,995,719 
11,958,215 
52,330,752 
150,577,930 
2,721,177 
718,966 
166,248,364 
17,458,850 
2,271,410 
251,318,211 
3,009,441 
3,644,085 
35,206,845 
2,726,833 
4,800,606 
376,829 


4,836,317 


Appendix XII (Continued ) 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF IMPORTS OF 51 
IMPORTANT COMMODITIES WHICH ARE 


LARGELY SUPPLIED FROM LATIN 


AMERICAN SOURCES 


Unit of 

Quantity 
Tobacco, unmfrd. .... Ib. 
Raw cotton (including 

elinters oe tek... Ib. 

Sisal or henequen..... ton 
Istle or tampico...... ton 
Binding twine........ lb. 
Wool, unmfrd.........**lb. 


Wood and mifrs....... = 
Petroleum and products bbl. 


PAGO Gees carats 
STON Oreta s. s ess ton 
Manganese ore ...... *Ib. 
Bauxit@ge tee ees ton 
Vanadium ¢: iseen x: *ton 
COD DET cans acs. « *lb. 
Lead, exc. mfrs....... *lb. 
Tin, bars, blocks, pigs. lb. 
“Ziticeexc. Mirs..:./... *]b. 
Antimony ore and 

ciif4 to} Sgt deka Aas *Ib. 
Platinum ore and 

Metal cceso ss ss *troy oz. 
White arsenic........ lb. 
Todine mee.) .c ters sta, Ib. 
KSURNO a Sern AR 6 ws ton 
Sodium and potassium- 

sodium nitrate ..... ton 
PLOtas eo ey 1temaee. sv ALP? 
POTALPEMDOT Sac vic. c ois v8 cise s 


Percent 51 items of total.... 


* Metal content. 
** Actual content. 


1937 
Latin America 

Quantity Value 
14,019,434 8,433,967 
29,185,364 2,737,598 
76,086 8,001,869 
10,726 967,061 
26,768,536 1,349,089 
95,446,501 25,831,016 
they 2,672,238 
59,855,197 42,467,268 
118,264 567,586 
1,895,569 3,710,858 
206,260,599 2,788,016 
481,373 3,498,946 
562 638,799 
378,218,458 43,574,215 
20,210,143 743,975 
992,323 495,568 
23,458,309 892,918 
28,105,652 1,850,836 
24,622 937,317 
22,999,724 556,097 
1,963,041 1,781,195 
8,878 156,574 
680,442 12,878,613 
See 660,257,767 
een 689,803,325 
ogeelts 95.7% 


All Sources 


Quantity 
71,702,506 


134,120,862 
131,207 
10,726 
57,853,706 
326,034,700 
60,002,928 
2,500,866 
2,442,069 


1,040,960,935 


507,423 

562 
454,957,816 
32,012,494 
197,376,708 
83,087,002 


31,266,801 


148,795 
38,511,324 
1,967,148 
13,104 


631,300 


Value 
31,923,116 


16,591,843 
15,097,219 
967,061 
3,484,375 
96,345,461 
42,421,172 
42,864,713 
44,132,424 
5,841,637 
10,715,370 
3,609,063 
638,799 
52,402,746 
1,230,245 
104,284,762 
4,125,939 


2,105,459 
5,942,480 
820,864 
1,784,491 
375,650 


12,907,726 


1,572,646,093 
3,009,852,000 


52.270 


Appendix XIII 


FOREIGN TRADE OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


1937 
Imports Exports 
Unit of Value Value 
Quantity Quantity $1,000 Quantity $1,000 
Manila: fiber 05. 2.2 .« 2,400 Ibs. 43,702 7,777 ala toa 
Manila cordage ........ 1,000 Ibs. ae see 2,878 461 
SUK ROEA Dee eee vecon cies oes eo he ee oe: ee ys 
Manufactures .......... A eine 11,088 acide 7,117 
Rubber and manufactures.. .... SE 252859 Fats 32,079 
Rubber crude .......... oy exci eee eee aan See 
Mica and manufactures.... 1,000 Ibs. 22,523 2,003 3,590 217 
Unmanufactured ....... 1,000 Ibs. 14,451 333 pe ; 
Cut’ or splitwi i>. aes ae 1,000 lbs. 8,072 1,670 
Quartz; crystal io e.4..0 2.0% tons 124,583 249,003 
Antimony; total) ack 220... 1,000 Ibs. 31,266 2,105 
Ce Ce Saarinen. ee 1,000 Ibs. 112,541 1,775 
Chrominm:; total oto.) Soe. obas rch 7,479 
CHIGMC OF0, o-oia 6s kus «8 Ibs. 553,916 7,324 
Manganese, total ......... 2,400 Ibs. 555,192 12,882 
Manganese ore ......... 2,400 Ibs. 531,267 10,716 
Ferromanganese and 
otheralloys) 000. oH4.6 2,400 Ibs. 23,925 2,166 
Mereury 2G ees aie. +2 £49,000: Ibs. 1,438 1,228 ake Bo tes 
Nickel, total isc? ee e062 ee ae 23,986 3 2,685 
Manufactures .......... as ore 20,299 oe 2,465 
ib bo FAR Co | I i cha. Raa Basie .... 104,418 ee 2,533 
‘Lin bars, blocks, ete.. ..4 <6 vs. ee 104,285 ores pre 
a Ungsten. total oo non se 2: 1,000 Ibs. 6,198 3,394 449 867 
Ores and concentrates... 1,000 Ibs. 6,064 3,260 
Cocoanut shell char*...... 
Quinine sulphate and other 
salts, alkaloids, etc., from 
cinchonia: bark)... 6 Son ci: 1,000 oz. 3,965 1,211 
BNO PAL ae A C28 erred = 1s ade 539,160 ove 45,959 


* Related products include imports of coir fiber amounting to $77,339; coir yarn, 
$168,560; and decolorizing, deodorizing or gas absorbing chars or carbons of 
$27,280 in 1937. 
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Appendix XIV 


FOREIGN TRADE OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 


1937 
Imports 

Unit of Value 

Quantity Quantity $1,000 
Aluminum ......... By A ae et fee baie 11,787 
Ore and concentrates.... 2,240 Ibs. 507,423 3,609 
Scraps, alloys, etc........ 1,000 Ibs. 44,702 6.770 
Asbestos ....... erase uk Per ee's ae shor s 10,556 
OOPEO Mi irericcis cies ae paw 2,240 Ibs. 12,791 1,926 
WH ANDGT ce ses ees .- 2.240 Ibs. 92,648 5,139 
Stucco and other mfrs.. 2,240 Ibs. 168,836 3,405 
Manufactures .......... a, woos 86 
COE ie Ale ahi sos se Ra, reat eae 9,125 
Bark womid. 6.2.3 3. .. 1,000 Ibs. 115,448 3,820 
Waste, shavings, etc..... 1,000 Ibs. 207,449 4,696 
Manufactures .......... ats. he 609 
Graphite ........ a waves «2,000 Ibs. 59,186 752 
Hides and skins........... 1,000 Ibs. 312.038 71,058 
Cattle-hides 22%..2...... . 1,000 Ibs. 124,633 15,748 
Kid and calf skins...... 1,000 Ibs. 18,606 4,334 
Sheep and goat skins 1,000 Ibs. 143,097 44,338 
ROAM tet A) te lots eb cies «0 ... 1,000 Ibs. 1,967 1,784 
Rispokviie. «ccna cs erates cs tons 11,710 3,373 
OniOiiee ts ence ae ee eee Ibs. 183,613 663 
Optical glass .......... oe Ibs. 575,748 432 

ght ka ed AG a a a 

Platina. fr sini. oz. troy 148.795 5,942 
Grains, nuggets, etc...... oz. troy 85,557 2,757 
Bars, sheets, etc......... oz. troy 62,052 3,142 

Manufactures .......... oz. troy Maes oe 
Tanning materials ....... eae mee 7,828 
Quebracho extract ..... 1,000 Ibs. 142,414 4,628 

MOMROL Mie ue Sithetice alse sos 

WESTEY: VOT bik ae 2,240 Ibs. 6,610 639 
UA Ee en pie ne 198.202 
Unmanfd. (inc. mohair) . 1,000 Ibs. 326,035 96,345 
Semi-mfrs. ............ ; Ba Wiss 7,389 
Manufactures .......... 24,468 
APIA Lig soot Doi ces 252,141 


Exports 
Value 

Quantity $1,000 
aie 6,400 
123,191 3,457 
4,719 967 
nee 2,862 
2,682 254 
2,608 
941 
<o 941 
3,029 163 
38,618 6,230 
23,211 3,431 
5.529 1,189 
2,323 669 
62,441 3,010 
59,567 2,909 
2,374 101 
nie: 1,754 
. 2,515 
68 29 
490 
1,996 
OE he meas 


*No record of imports or exports as such. Some basic raw materials may be 


imported and derivatives exported. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS-URBANA i : a 
N. A. | 382N2153T C001 | 
Tariff : international commerce and fina 
Headquarters for In 

The National Association of reas | | \| | | | Il l| ll 

nufacturing companies, large a 301120 
and from every type of enterprise. ey i Wuik OF h. NAM. “ inte and 
channeled the thought and opinion of manufacturing industry. Through it, 
industry’s attitude and industry’s program for tomorrow and the future sa 
made real to the American people. “ sy 

Last year 35 special and standing committees composed of N. A. M. en S 
bers examined problems of current importance to industry, providing the : 
solid background for the Association’s public dramatization of ‘industry’ s 


story. Constantly, effectively, ably, the facts have been brought to the atten- ay we 
tion of the public, government, and all other groups in our economy, 


Departments covering every situation of present concern to noha. ee 
meanwhile serve the membership of the Association, nationally and in ‘Wash. ee 
ington, by offering advice, aid, and counsel on a wide variety of subj =e of 
public relations, employment relations, legislation, industrial health, ond a 
dozens of other fields. soe 


Today, with the most complete coverage of every phase of these oe oe Bas 
activities in its history, the National Association of Manufacturers is also at 32 
a new peak in its accurate representation and reflection of the views and ideals re oe 
of modern American private enterprise. It is not surprising, on that account, 
that today it has as members a larger portion of the nation’s amapolacore 
than ever in its previous history. 


* ¢ « 


The report contained in this booklet is one of a series of similar r port 
This and others, listed below, are available, in quantities up to five e 
without charge to N.A.M. members. aoe 


STUDY OF DEPRESSIONS 

RELATION OF GOVERNMENT TO INDUSTRY 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE 

EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS 


Non-members of N.A.M. may obtain copies of this and ether: fepee listed 
above as follows: Single copies, $.05 each; quantities to 25 ped sisder each 
25 to 100—$.04 each; over 1000 — $. 03% each. a 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
14 WEST 49TH STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


